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For the Companion. | 


BEGINNING ALONE. | 


In Ergut CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VIII. 
The Triple Bob Major is Rung. 


The minute-hand of the clock slowly overtook 
the hour-hand as Nellie sat watching. For an 
instant they met; then the minute-hand passed 
on. Five, ten minutes—and no sound penetrated 
the room from without. 

Could it be that the chimes were mute? 
tiously Nellie raised 
one of the sashes a 
little. Dulwich was 
as silent as the grave. 

‘How shall I en- 
dure it until morn- 
ing?’ thought Nel- 
lie. “If I could only 
sleep!” 

Closing the win- 
dow, she drew a pil- 
low toward her, and 
resting her head upon 
it closed her eyes. 
Wheels of fire seemed 
to crash relentlessly 
around before her, 
and her ears rang with 
a Babel of confusion 
—wild prayers, des- 
perate thoughts, ‘pic- 
tures of piteous suffer- 
ing, cries and groans, 
bitter reproaches, and 
then she would fall 
into agonies of sup- 
plication. 

She opened her eyes 
again and looked at 
the clock. It was 
nearly two, and the 
candle was sputtering 
in the candlestick. 

“Tf I could only do 
something !”” 

She thought of 
some clothing that 
she had long ago be- 
gun for Elizabeth's 
great china doll. Soft- 
ly she stoie into the 
nursery to get it, and, 
bringing it and a lighted lamp back, she carefully | 
locked the door of her room, and set to work. | 

After mending the doll itself, she hunted for | 
the little garments, which were nearer completion 
than she had supposed. Sitting down by the 
lamp, she sewed steadily until daylight. | 

“How Elizabeth will like that!’’ she said, when | 
the golden-haired, glass-eyed creature was finally | 
arrayed in all this bravery. Then, as if to cheat | 
thought, she swallowed the old doctor’s second 
dose of medicine, and threw herself on the bed. 
It must have been a powerful sedative, for in two 
minutes she was sleeping heavily. | 

She woke to find the sun streaming in at the | 
window, and Lizzie, the little seamstress, stand- | 
ing at her side looking with pity down upon her. | 
Sitting up on the bed, bewildered to find herself | 
still dressed, Nellie became conscious of a strange, 
holiow, almost musical hammering that came, | 
blow on blow, from the foot of the hill. 

“Oh, what is it?’ she cried. ‘‘What is it?” 
But Lizzie made no answer. Once more it came, 
deep, hollow, blow on blow. 

“Lizzie! What —’’ she began, but again the 
great crashing and grinding of fiery wheels fell | 
on her, and she was silent. 

“Q Miss Nellie, don’t look like that!” cried 
Lizzie, in tears. ‘‘They are cutting the ice.” 

‘Will it take long ?” 

“I heard Joe say they might be at it all day.” 

‘They are not there!’* she cried. ‘‘They went 
over by the Dillinghams’, and no one is looking 
for them, poor darlings! It is Christmas Day. 
Where were the chimes last night ?”’ 

“Mr. Francis hadn't the heart to play them. | 
No one will want to hear the joybells again in 
this town for a long time!”’ sobbed Lizzie. 

‘They shall ring when the children are found,” 
said Nellie, ‘‘and I am going to find them.” 
‘Miss Nellie, Miss Nellie, it’s no use! 

they live in all this storm and cold ?”’ 


Cau- 


Could | 


“T shall go mad if I stay here!’’ said Nellie. 
“Oh, that horrible, horrible sound!’” She made 
no further remonstrance, and followed Nellie, 
who wrapped herself in a long fur coat and hood, 
and started out over the slippery roads. 

“Do you know what time it is ?’’ asked Nellie, 
as they rapidly descended the hill, half-sliding as 
they went. 

“It must be after eleven,’ said Lizzie. ‘I 
went to church before I came down.” 

‘Who preached ?”’ asked Nellie. 

“Nobody, Miss Nellie. Mr. Casson tried to, 
but he did everything wrong. 
‘Saviour, when in grief to Thee’ for the hymn, 
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but nobody could sing, and after he had said his 
text, ‘In Rama is heard a sound of lamentation 
and great weeping,’ he stopped, and the children 
in his pew began to cry out loud. All Miss 
Sarah’s scholars in the church took it up, and 
even the grown people put their heads down and 
sobbed. Mr. Casson began, ‘My friends,’ but 
his voice died completely away, and there was 
perfect silence as long as a minute. Then Mr. 
Casson went and sat down in the seats behind the 
chancel, and put his hand over his face, hiding 


it with his surplice, and the bishop came for- | 


ward and gave the benediction without another 
word.”’ 

Nellie listened as if in a dream. 

“We must hurry,” she said. 
hungry.’ She almost flew over the ground. 

Frightened at her excitement, Lizzie followed. 
Down the mill-road, across the broken bridge and 
up the long, slippery hill they passed to the Dil- 
lingham place without stopping. 

“Miss Nellie,’ Lizzie remonstrated, ‘‘where 
are you going? This is such a lonesome road! 
You don’t know what we may meet.” 

‘So much the more danger for the children. I 


| am going to the Tuckers’.”’ 


“But —’’ began the girl, standing still in the 
road. 

‘‘Lizzie,’’ said Nellie, ‘I am going on. I will 
go back to the bridge with you if you are afraid.” 

Without another word Lizzie took the lead, and 
they walked rapidly in the direction of the 
Tuckers’. 

Nellie glanced nervously from side to side, and, 
occasionally parting the icy bushes that fringed 
the roadway, peered into the groves beyond. 

‘Don't go in among those old trees, Miss 
Nellie!”’ cried Lizzie at last. ‘The branches are 
creaking and breaking in every direction.”’ 

Nellie returned to the road. The farm-house 


| was now in view. 


“They will be | 


| Started forward. 


“Miss 
‘there is some one in the Tucker house!”’ 

Nellie began to run up the road toward the 
house, but Lizzie pulled her back. ‘You do not 
know who may be in there, Miss Nellie! It is 
not safe. The Tuckers can’t have come home.” 

The tall hedge now separated them from the 
house; it arched high above the little iron gate 
hung between two stone posts. The girls stopped, 
and, screened by the hedge from the front win- 
dows, peered into the garden. The shades were 
drawn and the house was silent, but from two 


He gave out | chimneys came a faint blue smoke, and there was 


an unmistakable smell of cooking in the air. 





HOME. 


“It smells like molasses or roast chicken,”’ said 
Lizzie. 

‘‘Both,’’ answered Nellie. 

“O Miss Nellie, it isn’t safe!’ whispered Lizzie. 
‘‘Let us slip back behind the hedge. There are 
so many tramps about!" 

“Hush!"’ whispered Nellie. ‘“‘You can do as 
you choose; I am going to see who is in this 
house! If there are tramps there, probably they 
took refuge the night of the storm, and—they 
may have the children with them!” 

“Only wait, then, just a minute and watch. 
We may find out who's there without being seen 
and send some of the men over if they look dis- 
reputable.” 

‘“Hush!"* said Nellie, again. ‘Look at the 
blind!” ; 

The shade trembled, and then was slowly raised 
two or three inches. A pair of eyes peered out 
of the lower pane of glass. No more could be 
seen. 

“Tt is a child!”’ cried Nellie; but Lizzie caught 


her and held her fast. 


**“You can’t possibly tell! 
person stooping down. 
you!” 


It might be a grown 
Don’t go; it is crazy of 


Two more eves joined the other pair, and the | 


blind was cautiously lowered. In another minute 
hands were heard fumbling at the front door; the 
key grated in the lock, the knob turned, a small 
crack was opened, and a long-handled dipper 
appeared, wielded by a little hand and brown- 
sleeved arm. After being scooped full of the 
snow that was drifted high on the porch, the 
dipper was slowly drawn in again, and the door 
began to close, when Nellie gave a loud cry and 
The closing door was violently 
slammed. 

‘‘Totie! Totie!’’ called Nellie as, laughing and 
weeping, she hurried up the slippery path. ‘It’s 
Nellie come for you! Ditty! Totie! Oh, thank 


Nellie,” exclaimed Lizzie, stopping, | 


God, thank God!’’ she cried, as the two little 
ones opened the door and flung themselves into 
her arms. 

‘‘Merry Christmas!’* said Reginald. But Eliz- 
abeth’s conscience was not easy. ‘O Nellie,”’ she 
confessed, ‘‘we have eaten all Mrs. Tucker’s little 
| cakes, and now we are cooking her chicken, and 
making molasses candy.” 

But no one felt any inclination to bring her to 
judgment. Carefully locking the doors, and 
covering the fires, they left Mrs. Tucker’s half- 
done chicken, not without remonstrance from the 
youthful cooks, and hurrying them homeward as 
fast as their little legs could move, carried Regi- 
nald and helped Eliz- 
abeth over all the slip- 
pery places. 

“Do you know how 
I got in, Nellie ?”’ cried 
Elizabeth in high glee. 
“T crawled through 
Abraham Lincoln's 
door,—that’s the cat, 
you know,—but I had 
to take off my coat 
and dress, because I 
was so much thicker 
than I was in the sum- 
mer.” 

“Then she came to 
the front door and 
pulled me in,”’ said 
Reginald. ‘But I 
hardly knew anything 
about it.’ 

“He cried dread- 
fully when he did,” 


said Elizabeth. 
“Guess where we 
slept!” 


“Upin Mrs. Tuck- 
er’s bed!"’ shouted 
Reginald, uproarious- 
ly, “and Ditty put on 
Mrs. Tucker's night- 
cap and her big night- 
gown.” 

‘* Well, you wore 
Mr. Tucker’s!"’ said 
Elizabeth. “Do you 
think she’ll care, Nel- 
lie? We hadn’t any 
of our own and of 
course we couldn't 
sleep in our clothes. 
I knew where she kept 
‘them, because I helped her put away the wash 

last summer.” 

‘It’s a feather-bed,’’ said Reginald. ‘We 
climbed up a little step-ladder and then we took a 
| flying jump right into the middle. O Nellie, do 
have one of those! And there were tramps there! 
O Nellie, it was dreadful. They stamped about 
and tried the doors and shouted.”’ 

“Elizabeth! didn’t you hear what they were 
calling ?’’ exclaimed Nellie. 

‘‘We stopped our ears and hid under the bed- 
clothes,"’ said Reginald. 

‘We were so frightened, you know,”’ explained 
Elizabeth. 

Thus, little by little, the whole story came out, 
and by the time the Dulwich towers were in near 
view, Nellie knew almost all that was to be known, 
except that in the zest of their childish adventure 
their memory had wiped out much suffering and 
many fears. 

‘We hung up our stockings,” said Reginald, 
‘but nobody got anything but me.’’ He pro- 
duced a red Russia-leather purse, which Nellie 
recognized as a cherished treasure of Elizabeth’s. 

“O Reginald!’’ she began, ‘‘you must not take 
poor Elizabeth’s —”’ 

But Elizabeth twitched her dress and pulling 
her to one side, ‘‘You mustn’t tell him,’’ she 
| whispered, eagerly. ‘He would feel dreadfully 

if he thought Santa Claus had forgotten. Of 
course J know all about it.” 

When they came to the bridge, Nellie noticed 
that the water was running perceptibly lower, and 
that the ice which two hours earlier floated on 
the edge now lay sloping on the banks. 

“They have broken the jam at Dulwich,” said 
Lizzie, significantly; and for an answer Nellie 
knelt down in the road and hugged the children 
| to her heart. 

Just then a party of men returning from the 
creek with picks and saws stopped when they 
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caught sight of the two children with Nellie and 
Lizzie, as if unable to believe their eyes. The young 
man who had been almost drowned on the first night 
of the search, turned with a long, loud yell, and ran 
swiftly toward the village. Up the hill he raced with 
a wild halloo, crying madly as he went: 

“Found! Found!” 

At the station stood the coach, with Dennett by the 
door. He was waiting for the second mail. The 
train had already whistled on the other side of the 
lower bridge, when some one rushing furiously, and 
crying out something that could not be distinguished, 
passed across the base-ball ground, and up the hill. 
The next minute came a shout from the platform, 
and a great trampling of feet, as the company of men 


came forward bearing. Reginald and Elizabeth on | 


their shoulders. 


minute to lose. I’ll get you back to your father in 
no time.” Almost before they were seated he was 
off in the very face of the incoming train. 

“Mr. Dennett! Mr. Dennett!” called the station- 
master. “The mail! the mail! you are forgetting 
the mail!” 

“Never you mind the mail!’ roared back Mr. 
Dennett, as he lashed his horses up the road. 

Then down from the church-tower came rioting the 
Triple Bob Major in a perfect frenzy of joy. Every 
bell in the chime, big and little, joined in the jovial 
triumph, and showered down welcomes in generous 
rivalry. Boum! Boom! went the big bell, and all 
the smaller ones danced gayly on top of his prolonged 
tone, in groups of fours and eights. 

The whole town, when they heard, rushed out to 
join Mr. Wharton and Walter at the park gates, sure 
of the news, the incredible, comical, wonderful news. 

When the coach drove up there was no restraining 
the people. Mounting the children on the shoulders 
of the tallest men, they marched down the Middle 
Path, Dennett and his coach following slowly behind 
on the sacred gravel itself in defiance of all law and 
tradition. 

It was now that Mr. Francis bethought himself of 
the Christmas hymn, and the Triple Bob Major came 
to a sudden close. 





: Some one in the front rank turned and held up his 

hand; and, as the bells began the second line, a 

tremendous chorus foined them. Every man sang 

the words he knew best, and he that knew no words 

sang what he could; but no one of them all was silent. 
“ Adeste Fideles, laete triumphantes !” 

On they marched to the house. Mr. Wharton was 
there, and Mr. Cornelius, who had hastily returned 
to Dulwich. 

The two men carried the excited children in, there 
to find the glistening, well-lighted Christmas-tree in 
readiness. 

And outside the voices sang on, in English or in 
Latin,—who cared? 

“Now to our God be 
Glory in the Highest!” 
“Venite Adoremus, Venite Adoremus, Venite Adoremus ! 
Domine !” 


MARY TAPPAN WRIGHT. 
The End. 
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For the Companion. 


MISS KEZIAH’S SNAG. 


“* Must I wear it, Aunt Keziah?” 

“Must you! Why, of course you must. What 
would you wear, I’d like to know, if you didn’t wear 
this?”’ 

“I could do without any coat at all.” 

“Yes, ’n’ ketch yer death o’ cold.” 

“No, I wouldn’t. This shirt is real thick.” 

“Caliker thick! Well, that’s somethin’ new. 
Sounds jest like a boy! I never see the boy yet 
thet hed a mite o’ sense, ’n’ in all my born days I 
never heerd tell o’ such a fuss about a coat! One 
would think you was to be the main figger ut the per- 
formance. You speak yer piece well, ’n’ don’t go to 
stutterin’ ’n’ stammerin’ ’n’ forgettin’ half o’ it, ’n’ 
folks won’t think o’ yer coat.” 

“But‘it’s so big, ’n’ none o’ the other boys wear 
coats like that!’ poor little Joe faltered. The tears 
had risen thickly to his blue eyes—so thickly that the 
chickens, scratching around in the straw which pro- 


tected the rose bushes in the garden, seemed to Joe | 


one big brown blur. 

“What ef they don’t?” rejoined Miss Keziah, 
harshly. She stood at the kitchen sink, a sponge in 
one hand, and in the other a black broadcloth coat, 
considerably the worse for wear, which she was 
sponging vigorously. 

“Aint ye got grit enough ter stan’ that?” she went 
on. “Folks as poor as you be can’t pick ’n’ choose. 
They aint expected to foller every freak o’ fashion 
that comes along. The clothes in that cedar chist 
upstairs is every one on ’em whole ’n’ good, ’n’ it 
would be a sin ’n’ a shame to let ’em lay there 
a-wastin’ while I was buyin’ a new one for ye down 
to Sill’s store. 

“No; ef ye can’t wear this coat to the school-house, 
ye c’n stay to home. It’s discipline for ye to wear 
this coat, ’n’ ef there’s any one thing more’n another 
I believe in, it’s discipline. We aint none o’ us goin’ 
to get through this world without it, that’s sure.” 

Joe sighed, and continued to gaze steadily from the 
window at the frozen garden and busy hens. He 
knew further argument was useless. He must wear 
that black broadcioth coat. 

It had belonged to Miss Keziah’s father, who had 
long been dead, and though Miss Keziah, with whom 
economy was a mania, had taken in the seams and 
cut off the tails and shortened the sleeves, it was 
still anything but a good fit for Joe. 

Miss Keziah had such confidence in her own judg- 
ment and good sense that she never asked advice. 
She was “‘raising”’ poor little Joe after the most pre- 
cise rules and regulations, and said frankly that she 
*“couldn’t for the life of her see why folks made such 
a fuss about managing boys; she didn’t have any 
trouble with Joe.” 





had thought she was doing a very noble act in giving | ‘“‘He’s afraid to come home,” she thought. “Afraid 


the little boy a home. 

But Joe made himself useful. He split kindlings, 
brought in wood and water, kept the weeds out of 
the garden, fed the hens and the pigs, and went to 
the village store on errands. Miss Keziah acknowl- 
edged to Doctor Berry one day that she didn’t know 
how she would get along without Joe now. 

“You’re sure you know how to bring him up— 
morally as well as physically?” the doctor asked. 

“Land, yes! 
Keziah. ‘Alla boy needs is plenty o’ discipline.” 

The doctor looked doubtful. ‘“‘You may come out 


all right, and you may not,” he suid. “If you run | 


across a snag, let me know.” 
“Oh, well, I’ll let you know,” she answered. 


| The most rigid discipline failed to make Joe any | 
“Get in! Get in!” cried Dennett. ‘There aint a | less sensitive to the ridicule of his companions at the | 


district school, and to wear that old black coat would 

bring their jeers upon him. He knew it, and suffered 
| agony in anticipation. 
| This was the day of the annual exhibition, always 

given at the close of the winter term. Joe was to 
| “speak a piece,” and the thought of standing on the 
platform by the teacher’s desk with the eyes of the 
whole audience on that antiquated coat was absolute 
torture. He would rather stay away than go through 
the ordeal, but he did not venture to make such a 
proposition. 

Miss Keziah finished sponging the coat, and hung 
it over a chair by the kitchen stove to dry. Then she 
took down the tin basin hanging on a nail over the 
sink, whipped a clean roller towel out of the drawer 
| in the kitchen table, and cut off an end of a new bar 

of soap. 

“I’m ready to wash ye now, Joe,” she said, “‘’n’ ye 
haint no time to lose, nuther. 
a’ready, ’n’ it’ll take ye a good half-hour to walk to 

| the school-house.” 

| Joe wiped away his tears with the back of his 
brown hand, submitted to the washing and brushing, 

| and then without protest allowed Miss Keziah to put 

the coat upon him with many jerks and smoothing 
slaps. 

‘Many a poor boy’d be glad enough of a good coat 
like this,’ she said, as she buttoned the garment. 

| “But some folks never do know when they’re well 
off. Now stop snivelling, or yer face will be a sight 
by the time ye get to the school-house!” 

Joe twisted his gray worsted tippet about his neck 
| and went out. He took a “short cut” that led through 
| a meadow, and Miss Keziah stood at the window and 

watched him until he disappeared around the corner 
| of the barn. 
| Several times he looked around as if to see if she 
were still there, and then turned his head quickly 
back again. He did not wave his hand as usual, and 
the omission gave Miss Keziah an uncomfortable 
sensation in the region of her heart. 

She was fonder of Joe than she would admit, even 
to herself, and occasionally had a vague doubt con- 
cerning the beauty of her discipline. 

She turned away from the window with a quickly 
repressed sigh, and, putting her shawl over her head, 
and taking a basket, went to the barn to hunt for 
eggs. This was a duty she always performed herself, 
not having faith in Joe’s ability to find the nests. 

She had reached the barn loft, and was making a 
careful examinatiom@ of the contents of a barrel in a 
dark corner, whet she heard light footsteps coming 
around the side of the barn. 

“Now who ec’n thet be?” thought Miss Keziah. 
“Tt does beat all how folks will run in when a body’s 
busy.” 

She went to the big door through which the hay 
was thrown, and looked through a convenient crack. 
To her astonishment, she saw Joe bending over the 
wood-pile, pulling at the wood with both hands. 

“Now what’s thet boy come back for?” she mut- 
tered. ‘‘’N’ what under the canopy is he a-doin’ with 
thet wood-pile?”’ 

She hurried downstairs to solve the mystery, but 
when she reached the wood-pile Joe had disappeared. 
She ran around the side of the barn, but he was not in 
sight. Then she went back to the wood-pile. At one 








hole. Miss Keziah bent down and looked in. Some- 
thing black, rolled up tight, had been thrust as far 
back in the hole as possible. 

Miss Keziah pulled it out with a jerk. It was the 
old black coat! ‘Land o’ mercy!’ she exclaimed. 

She stood holding the coat in her hand, scarcely 
believing the evidence of her eyes. The sound of 
wheels on the frozen road roused her at last. She 
looked up, and saw the low buggy of Doctor Berry. 

She hailed the doctor with an energetic motion of 
the hand holding the coat, and he pulled up his horse 
at once. 

‘Want me, Miss Keziah?” 

“Yes; what else d’ye s’pose I’d stop ye for?” 

“Any one sick?” ° 

“No. I want to talk to ye a bit.” 

“What about?” 

“Boys.” 

“Struck that snag, eh?” 

“Yes, I’ve struck the snag.” 
‘*Very well,” said the doctor, “‘I’ll come in.” He 

liked Joe, and welcomed a chance to tell Miss Keziah 
| some wholesome truths. 
“You've raised five boys, I b’lieve?” said Miss 
| Keziah, as she opened the kitchen door and ushered 
in the doctor. 

“Yes; and five better boys aren’t to be found any- 
where.” 

‘*Well, then, I guess ye understand ’em pretty well. 
I don’t. Here’s Joe, now, as gentle ’n’ mild as a 
lamb, been deceivin’ me.” 

She told the story of the hiding of the coat in the 
wood-pile. Half an hour later the doctor went away, 
leaving Miss Keziah with a very sober, thoughtful 
look on her face; and for an hour after the sound of 
the buggy wheels had died away, she sat in the big 
wooden rocking-chair by the stove, actually doing 
nothing; and that, with Miss Keziah, meant a most 
unusual condition of mind, for she regarded idleness 
as the chief of all sins. 

Six o’clock came, but with it no Joe. Miss Keziah 
took the black coat and her big shears and went into 
her bedroom. 





| Seven o’clock came, and still Joe had not arrived. had completely changed his appearance, and I should | 
Miss Keziah began to worry. The proceedings at the | 


Poor little Joe! He was the only child of Miss | school-house must have been over long ago. Where | 


Keziah’s grandniece, who was dead, and Miss Keziah | could Joe be? 


_THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. _ 





I wasn’t born yesterday,” said Miss | 


| bound to run into some snags. 
It’s most one o’clock | 


side the wood had been pulled down, leaving a deep | 











of me!” That uncomfortable sensation at her heart 
came again. 

She had set the supper-table at six o’clock. Before 
Joe’s plate was a plate of crullers, and at one side a | 
generous dish of apples baked in sugar. Joe had | 
once tasted apples buked that way at a neighbor’s, 
and had told Miss Keziah about them. She had 
remembered it to-day. She had baked biscuits, too. 

A little after seven o'clock she went to the shed to 
fetch some wood, and there, crouching in one corner, | 
shivering in his calico shirt, she found Joe. 

Miss Keziah said nothing, but picked him up 
promptly and led him in to the house. He was pale 
and frightened, and there were traces of tears on his | 
cheeks. Under his arm was a book in a gay binding. | 
He laid it timidly on a corner of the table as he went 
over to the stove to get warm. 

“What’s this?” asked Miss Keziah, picking up the 
book. 

“P-poetry book,” stammered Joe. 

‘Where ’d you git it?” 

**To school, for my prize.” 

“So ye got a prize, did ye?” 

“Yes, *m.”? 

**Well, that’s good. I’m mighty proud o’ ye, Joe. 
Come now, soon’s ye git warm, set up ’n’ hev some 
supper. I count on ye to eat every one o’ them crul- 
lers.”” 

Joe looked at her timidly, questioningly. It was 
plain that he did not understand this new mood. 

Miss Keziah, for her part, was also visibly embar- 
rassed. 

“Ye see, Joe,” she said, “you’re the fust boy I’ve 
ever had to manage, ’n’ it stands to reason ’t I was 
That coat, now, was 
one on’em. Are ye warm now? Well, then, set up 
to the table; the tea’ll be stun cold.” 

Joe “sat up” as desired. It was not until he was 
almost done supper that, encouraged by the new and 
strange change in Miss Keziah, he ventured to say: 

“Aunt Keziah!” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“T reckon I’d be willin’ to wear that coat round 
home, Aunt Keziah.” 

“Ye may be willin’, but ye never will,” said Miss 
Keziah. 

“Why?” | 





“Because I’ve ripped it up for carpet-rags,” an- | 
swered Miss Keziah. 
FLORENCE B. HALLOWELL. 
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A LITTLE HAND. 


Perhaps there are tenderer, sweeter things 
Somewhere in this sunbright land, 
But I thank the Lord for His blessings 
And the clasp of a little hand. 
—F. L. Stanton. 


——-- — +@r--- 
For the Companion. 
JOHNNY HAYSEED. 


“He was the most awkward lad I ever saw, but— 
well, I’ll tell you his story, and you can make up 
your own mind what sort of fellow he was.” 





| around the yard amid the applause of us all. 





My friend B—, of the Fourth Cavalry, had been 
telling of certain adventures which, though he mod- | 
estly suppressed his personal share in them, showed 
that he must have been as brave a trooper as ever 
rode ina charge. This was the story which finished | 
his narrations for the day: 

Our regiment had done a good deal of hard fight- 
ing, and the remnant of it had been sent home to | 
recruit enough new men to fill its ranks. Our head-| 
quarters were in a hall in my native town. | 

Recruits came in rapidly, though our reputation as 
a fighting corps marked us as one to be avoided by 
those who preferred to win glory at the least possible 
risk. One day I was standing near the door, ready 
to answer questions that might be asked by persons 
who came in, whenI heard a trooper say, “Here 
comes Johnny Hayseed.” | 

I looked toward the door. I was quite accustomed 
to seeing queer specimens of humanity, but the new- | 
comer was too much for me. I joined in the general 
laugh at him. 

Describe him? Well, I don’t think I can; but he | 
was tall, thin and shockingly awkward. As he en-| 
tered the hall he took off his apology for a hat, and | 
disclosed a profuse mass of yellowish hair. On his | 
chin was a thin, fuzzy beard, and on his upper lip a| 
faint suspicion of a moustache. Perhaps his clothes’ 
had fitted him at one time, but he had grown so} 
much since they were made that he overflowed them | 
most ludicrously. Their original color might have | 
been anything; it wasn’t any color now. 

I had just been made a sergeant, and was quite | 
gay in anew uniform. This, and the additional fact 
that one or two men asked me for some information 
as he came in, drew the youth’s attention to me. He | 
came near and undertook to speak; that is, he opened | 
his mouth, but no words came. His embarrassment 
was pitiful to see. He looked half-frightened out of 
his wits. 

“Well?” I said, sharply. 

His mouth closed with a sort of snap, and then 
speech came to him. 

“Be you the colonel, or the capt’in, or anythin’ ?” 

The question was comprehensive enough to war- | 
rant me in saying, ‘‘Yes.” 

“Heerd you wanted men,” was his next utterance. 
The fact that he had spoken and survived seemed to 
give him confidence. Before I could answer he looked 
at me with a queer expression, and interpreting my 
unspoken thought, he said: 

*Reckoned you’d think I wusn’t a man yit, but I 
wus twenty-one yestidday. Dad wouldn’t let me ’list 
when I wusn’t out of my time, but I reckon he can’t 
stop me now.” 

There was something about the manly and positive 
expression which his face assumed that led me to | 
point out with quite as much deference as I had | 
shown any of his predecessors where he would find | 
the recruiting officer. Shuffling along as though his | 
feet were in his way, he made toward that function- 











I did not see the nef recruit again until the next 
day. His new uniform and the cutting of his hair 


not bave recognized him if he had not grinned and 
said to me: ; 


“Reckon dad can’t stop me now!”” 
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He was going with other recruits to try their first 
mounts, and as I had nothing to do, I went to the 
temporary stable to see the fun that always came 
when green horses and green men met for the first 
time. 

Whether by accident or design, the horse told off 
to Johnny Hayseed was an ill-tempered brute, 
though a handsome one. Johnny first seized the 
horse’s bridle, and then, taking the reins which lay 
across his withers, tried to put on the saddle; but the 
horse objected violently to this proposition. He cur- 
vetted, reared, plunged, lay down, and went through 
every variety of resistance known to horse nature. 

Johnny did not lose his temper, but treated the 
affair as a matter of course, apparently as little dis- 
turbed by the antics of the horse as he was by the 
mirth of the bystanders. 

Prefently an Officer, carrying a withy-looking cane, 
came forward, intending apparently to give some 
order, or possibly to try his hand with the horse. On 
the instant and without a word of apology, Johnny 
snatched the cane from his hand, and vaulted upon 
the animal’s back. 

It would have been quite useless for the officer to 
protest, for Johnny was too much occupied to pay 
any attention. The officer, too, perceiving that the 
recruit had meant no insubordination, turned away 
with a laugh. 

Meantime the horse was in a paroxysm of rage, 
rearing and plunging; but the youth stuck to him, 
his long legs gripping the horse’s body like a vise. 
He plied the cane most vigorously, too, until the 
animal bounded forward and broke into a gallop. 
Johnny guided him out of the yard, and into the 
quiet street adjoining, and some of the men who 
followed them to the gate reported that the pair had 
disappeared at headlong speed around a corner near 
at hand. 

It was almost night when Johnny returned, and 
only after several men had been despatched on an 
unsuccessful hunt after him. Feeling interested in 
the awkward fellow, I waited about until he came in 
again, the horse at a slow canter, and his rider the 
picture of content. 

He spoke to no one, but going to where some 
saddles lay, leaped off, picked one up, put it on his 


' horse, remounted him, and trotted and cantered 


Riding 
to the stable door, he got down in his clumsy way. 

“Where is the feller that owned that ’ere stick?” 
he asked. 

The officer had disappeared, and did not reclaim his 
cane. What Johnny intended to say to him we never 
knew. He could not have intended to return the 
cane, for he did not bring it back with him. 

Johnny was attached to my company, and I learned 
that he had enlisted under the name with which his 
appearance had been greeted; he was down upon the 
company’s roll as Johnny Hayseed. He told me his 
true name and where his home was, and said that he 
had not thought of enlisting under an assumed name 
until he had entered the hall and heard what the 
trooper had called him. 

He was a very willing soldier, but extremely 
awkward and shy. He had, indeed, only one sol- 
dierly quality—obedience. In every other respect he 
seemed to be of the poorest material out of which a 
trooper was ever made. When the order to go to the 
front was given, the poor fellow relapsed into his 
primitive awkwardness, and to this was added a 
chronic state of fright. The first time we heard the 
sound of firing his condition became pitiable. 

We had been ordered to advance, to be ready in 
case we were wanted. Johnny rode next to me. He 
had evidently not fully understood what was expected 
of us, for when the deep boom of cannon was borne 
to our ears from the valley below, he turned to me 
and asked, with quivering lips: 

“Be we goin’ to fight?” 

“TI don’t know, but it’s likely,” I said. 

“Good gracious!” he gasped. His face grew ashen, 
and he reeled in his saddle. He kept his place in the 
ranks, but when we halted to await further orders 
his pallor and faintness were so great that I told him 
to dismount and lie down. This he did, utterly un- 
nerved and weeping like a child. 

We had nothing more to do that day, but on the 
next some warm work was assigned us. We made a 
charge early in the morning; it was only partially 
successful, although a dozen or more of our saddles 
were emptied, and so many of our men were wounded 
that we sought shelter in a dry ravine, and set up a 
field-hospital. That is, the wounded were left in the 
care of a surgeon, a few of us being told off to assist 
him, while the rest of the regiment swept on to give 
a good account of themselves during the day. 

I was left in charge of the squad assisting the sur- 
geon, and, in choosing men to remain, had picked out 
Johnny, more to relieve him of his manifest fright 
than for any service I expected him to render. Dur- 
ing the charge he had presented a picture of horror- 
stricken despair. He had got through it, but I am 
sure he himself never knew how. 

The ravine in which we had taken refuge was sur- 
mounted by a stone fence that separated it from a 
long field about two hundred yards wide, bordered on 
the side opposite the ravine by a dense wood. Out of 
the wood rose a hill, which was occupied by the 
enemy, who were also posted in force a short distance 
to the left of the spot where our wounded lay. 

A large body of our men were down at our right, 
and the two forces were keeping up a steady duel 
with round shot, shell and rifle-balls, so that the nar- 
row field between the ravine and the forest was swept 
by a storm of deadly missiles. 

The air was sultry, and as the day wore on, the poor 
wounded fellows began to suffer for lack of water. I 
sent Johnny further down the ravine to look for 
some; but he came back with the report that none 
was to be had. The anguish of the helpless men 
became dreadful, and Johnny broke down when he 
saw what a terrible disappointment to them his 
return empty-handed had been. He climbed up to 
the stone wall, and looked over it for a few moments; 
then he turned and beckoned to me to come up. 

“Sergeant,” he said, as I joined him, “I reckon 
there’s water over thar under that hill.” He pointed 
as he spoke to the wood which flanked the bullet- 
swept field. 

“If the Mississippi River were over there it wouldn’t 
help us,” I answered. “No man could cross that 
open space alive.” 

“Do you reckon they’d shoot a feller jest fer going 
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fer water fer them poor fellers down thur?” ad 
queried. 
“Perhaps not, if they knew it and could help 


shooting him; but there are bullets, cannon-balls | as if he was speaking a gospel of life to dying com- | stone, and during the forenoon one or the other of 


and shells enough going by there all the time to kill | 
a thousand men. Do you see those clouds of smoke?” | 
I asked, pointing to the right and to the left. 

He nodded. | 
“Well,” I said, “our men and the enemy are blaz- 
ing away at each other as fast as they can, and every | 
shot is going between us and that hill. 
those little clouds of dust?” | 

He nodded again. 

“Those are caused by the bullets striking the earth. 
You see that a man would stand no chance at all of 
crossing there alive.” | 

He nodded once more, and then said, in his most | 
annoying drawl, ‘‘Reckon thur’s water under that | 
hill. Say, sergeant, kin I go and see?” 

“What are you thinking about?” I exclaimed. | 
“Didn’t I just tell you that you couldn’t live to get | 
half-way across? Didn’t you understand me?” 

“Yes,” he replied. ‘Kin I go?” 

“No!” L answered, as I turned and ran down into 
the ravine. 

He followed, and, Ring over to where the wounded 
lay, looked at them with pity in every line of his | 
countenance. Then, coming to my side, he asked: 

“*Twouldn’t be desertin’, would it, if I went to see 
ef thur’s water under that hill?” | 

I was occupied just at the moment, and did not | 
quite catch what he said. Thinking that he had 
merely repeated his request to be allowed to cross the 
deadly field, I said “No!” sharply. 

He turned away. In another moment I saw him at 
the top of the ravine and disappearing over the wall | 
with two canteens in his hands. 

“Where has that man gone?” cried out the sur- 
geon. 

“To look for water, I believe.” 

“Did you send him?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Call him back! 
and is sure to be killed.” 

Without waiting to reply, I rushed up the side of 
the ravine and peered over the wall. 

Johnny, almost bent double, was speeding with 
tremendous strides across the field over which that 
awful storm of lead and iron was sweeping. He was 


as yet untouched; but when he was about half-way | 


across, he threw up his hands, staggered and fell. 
He lay prostrate for quite a minute. Then he rose 


slowly to his feet, and without looking to right or | 


left went on his way, no longer at a run, but with 
slow, irregular steps as though every motion were | 
painful. 


He reached the growing timber, after what seemed | 


a very long time, and disappeared in its shelter. There 
was little use to wait for signs of his return, and my 
duty was down with the wounded. 

“Well?” exclaimed the surgeon, when I rejoined 
him. 

“He got across alive, but was badly hit.’’ 

“Poor fellow! We shall never see him again, for 
if he lives he will not try to recross,” replied the sur- 
geon. 

“1 don’t know about that,” I said. 
fellow.” 

Two or three times during the next half-hour I 
went up to look for signs of Johnny, for my faith 
was strong that he would attempt to come back; but 
after several disappointments I gave up all hope. 


“He’s a queer 


All at once the lad’s head and shoulders appeared | 


above the wall, his face overspread with a death-like 
pallor. Slowly, and with evident pain, he raised his 
right arm, leaned over, and with the utmost care 
deposited a canteen on the ground. He seemed to 
stagger a little, but with an effort kept his place, and 
still more slowly than before placed another canteen 
beside its fellow. 

He had been successful. There was life in those 
cans for the suffering men in the ravine. 

Turning about, andin my great joy forgetting for 
a moment the brave fellow who stood looking wist- 
fully at me, I shouted, “Here is water, boys. Hur- 
rah!” The wounded heard the words, and some of 
the strongest among them feebly echoed my cheer. 

I hope Johnny. heard them. He deserved some 
reward for his gallant deed, and received no other. 


Though I sprang up the side of the ravine as rap- 


idly as possible, before I could reach the place where 
Johnny stood he seemed to collapse, and settled 
rather than fell, to the ground. Without thinking of 
the risk, I leaped over and knelt by his side. 

He welcomed me with a faint smile. There was no 
trace of fear in the blue eyes that looked into mine, 
and the pale face seemed transformed with the con- 
sciousness of duty nobly performed. 

One of the troopers, who had seen what had 
occurred and run to his assistance, was soon at my 
side. Close behind him came the surgeon, who began 
at once to tear away the stones so as to enable us to 
get our comrade under shelter without causing him 
unnecessary suffering. We joined our efforts to his, 
and in a few moments made a small opening, through 
which we carried the wounded man; nor did we lay 
him down until we had reached a soft, grassy spot 
near where his fellow-sufferers were lying. 

Gently I lifted his head, while the surgeon held 
some of the precious water to his lips. But he re- | 
fused to take it, motioning feebly toward the others. 
Tears came into my eyes; and even the surgeon, 
accustomed as he was to look upon the dying, turned | 
his face away. | 


“You have paid for it with your lifeblood, drop for | 
drop, my brave boy,” he said. Taking a little brandy, 
he pressed it to the white lips, which wore a peace. | 
ful, almost happy smile. 

Johnny took the brandy, and seemed strengthened | 
by it. He looked up at me as if he wished to speak. 
Bending my head low, I caught the whispered ques- | 
tion: ‘Will it do them fellers any good?” 

“Good, Johnny?” I answered. 
their lives, my man.” 

When I had answered him he closed his eyes and 
seemed to fall asleep. So quietly did he rest and so 
feebly did his breath come, that I thought he had 
passed away; but he opened his eyes after a few 
moments and said, faintly : 

“Tell—dad—I didn’t mean ter git—killed; but I 
reckoned—thur wus water under—that—hill —” 


The effort of speaking exhausted him utterly and | 


he lay for a time in a stupor, apparently free from 


| least his full share. 


He can’t possibly do any good | transformed 


| finger to the spot where two grayish, short-legged 


| knoll. 


You have saved | 


pain. Suddenly he raised himself upon his right 
elbow, and his voice came clear and distinct: 
“Thur’s plenty of water under that hill!” he said, 


rades. His eyes glowed with a strange, unnatural | | 
light. Then he sank back. His lips still moved. I 
placed my ear close to them, and heard him whisper: | 

“Reckon—dad—can’t—stop—me—now!” 

He seemed to fall asleep; and that was all. 

We buried him down in the ravine, and though | 


memory will not fade out of the hearts of those 
| whom his heroic self-sacrifice saved from the most 


| agonizing of deaths. CHARLES H. LUGRIN. 


+ 
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HUNTING A BADGER. | 


Perhaps the most hopeful feature in the rapid set- | 
tlement of the great Northwest is the promptness 
with which public school buildings are erected. As | 
soon as enough children are found in any district to | 
entitle it legally to a school, trustees are elected and 
a tax voted, of which the non-resident land-owner, 
or speculator, as the settlers call him, often pays at 
Then in the course of a few 
weeks a white frame school-house springs up in the 


| midst of cabins and shanties—a substantial and con- 


venient house, with a good chimney, an anteroom at 
the front, and a coal-shed at the back. Within it 
will be found nicely finished maple desks and patent | 
seats for the pupils, and an easy chair for the teacher. 


By the time the last hammer stroke is given, the | happened, soon went over the knoll and out of sight. 


typical Western ‘“school-ma’am”’ is at 
hand. Very likely she had her eye on 
the new house while yet the lumber for 
it was on the cars. Most frequently 
she is a young lady 
from eighteen to 
twenty years of age, 
into a 
teacher by some nor- 
mal school of Iowa, 
Illinois or Minnesota. 
The immigrants te 
Heron district, Red- 
| bank township, Da- 
kota, built a school- 
| house within a year 
|from the date on 
which the “papers” 
for the first claims 
were filed at the Land 
Office. They had brought with them five times as 
many children, between the ages of five and twenty- 
one, as would entitle the district to a school. 

Their school-house stood on a little gravelly hillock 
overlooking a small but pretty expanse of water 
known as Heron Lake. The house was finished on 
the last day of April, and within two days thereafter 
Miss Minna K®éhler offered her services to teach the 
school. She was from one of the northwestern coun- 
ties of Iowa, and came well recommended. Her ser- 
vices were engaged. 

The school opened on the following Monday. 

Twenty-one barefoot boys and girls—Scandinavian, 
Bohemian, German and American—came in and took 
their seats when the bell rang. 
| “A queer lot!” thought Miss Minna. 
| get them into line?” 
All these children were under thirteen years of age, 
|and spoke three or four different languages. To 
| organize them in classes seemed a formidable under- 
| taking. Nearly all could speak a little broken Eng- 
lish, however, and Miss Kéhler found them disposed 
to be quiet. 

The first hour of ‘school passed satisfactorily, but 
at the end of that time, as the class in the Second 
Reader was coming forward, a sudden ripple of ex- 
citement ran through the roomful of little people. 
The young teacher frowned in displeased surprise; 
but all eyes and mouths were agape toward the west 





“Can I ever 


| take the hint and leave the place; but the next morn- 








windows, all necks craned to their utmost, and 
many pairs of legs assisting 
| their possessors to obtain a 
better view of some object 
| out of doors. 

The teacher stepped down 
from her desk to a position 
commanding a view out of 
the window. 

ooes you 
please,ma’am,”’ 
said Thad 
Woodman, the 
oldest Ameri- 
can boy, in a 
hoarse whisper, 
“they’re bad- 
gers! That’s 
their hole out 
on that hill 
where you see 
that pile of red 
sand. Me ’n’ 
Ole Nordesen found that hole last fall. 
| badgers out yender; aint they big ones?” 

“They are pretty large animals,” said Miss Minna, 
|as she followed with her eyes the line of Thad’s 


There’s the 





creatures were sliuffling about on the slope of the 
Then, like a sensible young lady, she told the 
children about the animals, giving them such bits of 
their natural history as she had learned. 

Thad Woodman and Ole Nordesen were able to 
supply a number of facts from their own experience. 
There were “lots o’ badgers all around,” they said. 
| They had often seen them while going after the cows. 
They could outrun a badger easily, barefoot. A badger 
“wasn’t great on the run,” but he was an “awful 
fighter.””, Ole showed the teacher a scar on his ankle 
where he had been bitten by a badger. 

Presently the animals disappeared over the knoll, 
and school was called to order, but though driven to 
their hole at recess, the badgers were seen several 
times during the day. The bare ground, burned over 
to prepare for cultivation, and the warm spring sun- 
| shine were pleasant to them after lying ‘“tholed up” 

for five months in the frozen earth. 












After school was out the teacher told the bovs to 
put a flet stone which was found near by over the | 


badgers’ burrow, hoping that the creatures would | 
ing a fresh hole was found dug by the side of the 


the badgers was almost constantly in sight. 

How the children’s eyes would follow those badgers! 
They wondered if both were out, or if only one was 
out; whether they were digging roots, or catching | 
gophers, or how near they dared come to the school- | 
house. A stealthy peep out of a window would | 


Do you see | neither stone nor headboard marks his grave, his | alone satisfy this young curiosity. 


The teacher soon perceived that the badgers must 
go. 
bors. 





| 





| badgers’ hole. 
The school and the badgers could not be neigh- | poured it in and passed back the empty bucket. 
| But the hole proved capacious. 
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children, each bearing a large pail, came back at a 
run. The teacher placed this bucket brigade in line 
from the shore of the lake up the side of the knoll 
to the badgers’ burrow. Then the word was given to 
pass up water to Ole, who was stationed at the hole, 
to pour it in; for the plan was to “drown out” the 
badgers. Thad and the teacher stood by, the lad 
equipped with a big stone and the teacher with the 
fire-poker. 

The children worked with a will. An almost con- 
tinuous stream of water was soon going down the 
As fast as Ole received a bucketful he 


Not less than a 


On the third morning, after opening the school, she | hundred bucketfuls were poured in before it finally 


said to Thad and Ole, “Boys, I want you to take your | brimmed over. 


places at the west windows and watch for those two 
| badgers; and when they get far enough away from | 
their hole, so that you can outrun them to it, I want 


| you each to take one of those big round sticks near 


the stove, and run to the hole. Then, if you reach it 
in time, push the big stone over it; and I will be 
there to help you dispose of the badgers.” 

A subdued flutter of awed astonishment passed 
through the room. Thad and Ole were much excited 
at the prospect; but they tried to look fiercely calm 
and bold, as they took their stations at the windows. 

The teacher went to her desk and called up a class. 
But the reading was hardly a success. The school 
was nervously excited and study was impossible. 
The young teacher’s face grew fixed in its look of 
determination. 

Meantime Thad and Ole watched like ferrets at a 
rat-hole. By and by the badgers came out, and, as it | 






The boys now rushed for their clubs, and then darted I 


out of doors and away toward the badgers’ hole. 

Ata nod of consent from the teacher, the children | 
crowded about the windows, and their eyes grew 
round with amazed admiration as they saw the two | 
boys run to the hole, roll in the big stone, pack it 
down with their feet, and then rush off to attack the 
badgers, flourishing their clubs prodigiously as they 
passed over the hill out of sight. 

Would they turn on the boys and fight, or would 
they run away? There was drawing in of deep 
breaths, and a continued volley of exclamations. 

Presently Thad and Ole were espied over the hill, 
coming back at arun; and a moment later the school 
perceived, with a scream of delight, that they were 
driving the badgers ignominiously before them. 

But a badger, when cornered, will fight until killed, 
though attacked by an army. These two were not 
exceptions. Finding their hole closed, they wheeled 
upon their pursuers, who in their turn were compelled 
to retreat in haste. The boys now did a great deal 
of shouting, for they dared not 
expose their bare feet to the 
teeth of the sturdy animals. 

“I must go help them!” Miss 
Kéhler ex- 
claimed. “But, 
children, you 
must all stay 
inside. Attend, 
now!” Taking 
asmall revolver 
from her desk- 
drawer, she 
went out quick- 
ly. 

Meantime the 
badgers were 
digging hard to 
get past the 
stone into their 
hole. Thadand 
Ole attacked 
them with their sticks, only to be driven back by the 
plucky creatures, which turned immediately to their 
digging again. 

“Stand back, boys!’’ the teacher called out, as she 
came up. ‘Stand back, and I will shoot them!” 

No doubt she would have done so, but on the instant 
that she raised the pistol, the foremost badger tore 
his way through the earth, past the stone, and disap- 
peared in the hole. The other followed its mate so 
promptly that the teacher’s first shot only clipped the 
hair from its vanishing back. 

A groan of disappointment burst from the two 
boys. “Oh, they’ve got away!” cried Thad. 

*‘Dem’s gone,”’ muttered Ole. 

“Yes, they have got away from us!” said Miss 
Kéhler. “But they shall not escape. We will not 
be beaten. We will have them out of that hole!” 

«°*Twould be a big job to dig ’em out,” said Thad, 
incredulously. ‘They’re down deep, and a long way 
back in the ground.” 

But the teacher had her own plan. Calling the two 
boys into the school-house, she selected a dozen of 
the largest pupils and bade them each go home and 
bring back a water-pail. 

“You must all be back in an honr,” she told them. 

Within much less than an hour twelve excited 


At the same instant the head of a 
| very wet, half-drowned badger appeared, and the 
| creature made a scramble to get out. But a vigorous 

| blow from the poker drove it back under water. 

“Quick with your big stone, Thad,” was the teach- 

er’s order. Thad thrust the stone over the hole. The 
badger made yet another struggle to get up, and then 
| succumbed to the inevitable. Its mate drowned 
| ingloriously below it, unable to get up past the other. 
| Miss Kéhler watched for a few minutes, and then 
| turned to her jubilant small army. ‘That’s enough,” 
| she said. “The war is over. The badgers will dis- 
turb us no more; and now back to school. We have 
lost two whole hours!” 

All the people in the Heron district heard of the 
| drowning incident when their children returned home 
from school that afternoon with their water-buckets. 

“The new school-ma’am’s got the ‘sand,’” Mr. 

Woodman remarked to Mr. Nordesen next day. 

“Dot’s so; I dink she von goot teacher,” said Mr. 

Nordesen. “She make de childrens smart and spunky, 

so well as to read and write.” F. W. CALKINS. 
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NATURAL GAS. 


There is nothing new under the sun. For hundreds, 

rhaps thousands, of years the gas-wells of the 
Tsien Luon Tsing district in China have supplied 
cheap fuel and light to the dwellers in their vicinity. 
It is said that these wells are three thousand feet 
deep. The gas is distributed through bamboo pipes 
terminating in rude burners made of clay. 

Centuries before the Christian era fountains of 
gaseous flame spouting from the earth near the Cas- 
pian Sea were objects of pilgrimage and adoration to 
the fire-worshippers of Asia, while near Grenoble, in 
France, is a fiery fountain still burning that is said 
to have been burning in the days of Julius Cesar. 

In this country columns of fire issuing from the 
ground were discovered and reported by the earliest 
Jesuit explorers of the Ohio Valley. In 1775 George 
Washington sought to have set apart and reserved to 
the public forever a square mile of land in the Ka- 
nawha Valley, in the centre of which was a burning 
gas spring that he regarded as one of the greatest of 
our national wonders. 

The first use of natural gas for domestic purposes 
|in this country was made in 1821 in the village of 
| Fredonia, Chautauqua County, N. Y., where enough 
| of it was collected and piped to eupply thirty burn- 
ers. The village inn was illuminated by this gas 
when Lafayette passed through Fredonia in 1824. At 
|the same time a small light-house on Lake Erie 
warned vessels from the coast with a flame of thie 
same product. 

Natural gas is found in connection with petroleum 
and salt water deposits, and it was the gas that rushed 
from a salt well, bored in Western Virginia in 1841, 
that was first used as fuel in a furnace. Here it sup- 
plied the heat necessary for boiling and evaporating 
the salt water, and enabled the owners of the well to 
make salt a little cheaper than other well-owners. 

From the earliest development of the Pennsylvania 
oil fields a portion of the gas that generally accompa- 
nies the flow of oil in a well has been used to heat 
the boilers of the pumping engines, and to warm and 
light the dwellings in their vicinity. 

For many years, however, it was oil and not gas 
which the well-drillers were seeking, and they allowed 
millions of cubic feet of the gas to escape, or burn to 
waste daily, with little thought of its value. If it 
was lighted at the end of tall pipes for the illumina- 
tion of village streets or dark forest roads, no one 
thought of turning it off at sunrise. By day as well 
as at night its lurid, torch-like flames burned on hill- 
tops, in valley and forest throughout the oil regions. 

In 1874 it was discovered that this fuel could be 
used more effectively and cheaply than cgal, in iron- 
works, glass-works and other manufacturing estab- 
lishments. It was not until 1883, however, that the 
enormous volumes of gas supplied by the Murraysville 
field were directed through twenty miles of iron pipe 
to Pittsburgh, and offered as fuel for the mills, fac- 
tories, stores and dwellings of that city. 

With its use for this purpose, the manufacturing 
business of that large city was revolutionized, its 
domestic comfort was greatly increased, and its whole 
aspect was changed. Not only does gas furnish a 
more regular and intense heat than coal, but furnishes 
it at a reduced cost, and does away with the labor of 
handling coal, building its fires, keeping them supplied 
with fuel, and disposing of the accumulated ashes 
and cinders. 

It was not found necessary to make any material 
change in the construction of furnaces, open grates, 
or stoves. Those built for coal are still used for gas. 
The only difference is that, instead of kindlings, coal, 
ashes, cinders, soot and smoke, there is a small pipe 
that issues from the floor and enters the grate. A 
stop-cock is turned, the gas is ignited, and any degree 
of heat required can be obtained at once and regu- 
lated at will. When no longer needed the flame is 
instantly extinguished, and all care of the fire is at 
anend. With a good draught there is perfect com- 
bustion and no odor. 

To those who knew Pittsburgh in former years its 
present appearance is marvellous. It is no longer 
the “smoky city,” and its once ever-present, low- 
hanging clouds of smoke and soot have disappeared, 
perhaps forever. Its houses can now be painted in 
light colors; its ladies may wear white dresses, and 
its men white suits if they choose. The city has 
become an exceedingly pleasant place of residence. 

The dwellers in Pittsburgh-are not the only people 
| to whom the blessings of natural gas have been 
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extended. It is now found and used as a fuel in 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, ‘lennessee, Ala- 
bama, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, the Dakotas, Utah, 
California, Alaska and Canada. Discoveries in 
new regions are reported frequently. 


which in winter became so completely incased in | 
ice as to form a transparent chimney. By cutting 
a hole at the base of this ice chimney on a dark 
night and igniting the gas as it rushed upward, 
| an effect was produced that was weird and beauti- 
| ful beyond description. 

Another fascinating picture is made by the 
miniature aurora borealis that appears in the 
vicinity of blazing gas-wells on clear, cold winter 
nights, when the air is charged with minute ice 
crystals. The darkness glows and sparkles with 
broad bands, streamers and brilliant points of 
light reflected from the innumerable tiny frost 
diamonds that dart to and fro, waver, disappear, 
and flash into brightness again in the most bewil- | 










| review at Kiel, on the North German coast, in | 





of campaign devised by the General Staff at | into national concerns. 
Berlin. | 


‘The Emperor next organized a splendid naval 


Questions of finance or 
foreign policy are necessarily beyond State rule, 
and the result of any State election,—except as in 
the present view indicating the inhabitants’ atti- 
which an Austrian fleet also took part. tude toward the federal parties,—can have only 

Italy and France followed the example of their| an indirect influence upon national measures. 
sister nations. The Italian fleet saluted President | The preference of men to principles may there. 


| Carnot when he made his tour to the Mediterra- | fore be rationally followed in State far more than 


nean, and in return a French squadron was | 
present at the launching of a great war-ship at | 
Spezzia. 


in federal elections. 
And with regard to local affairs, sensible people 
Meanwhile the French army manceu-| are coming more and more to realize that city or 


vres were performed with ‘‘smokeless powder,”’ | town governments should be administered solely 
|and a new infantry formation, near Bordeaux, | 
|and similar manoeuvres took place both in Aus- 


upon business principles, quite removed from 
politics. 
tria and Hungary. 

















Natural gas is found in both sandstone and 
limestone formations, at depths ranging from a 
few hundred to two thousand feet, and is reached 
by wells bored in the same way as for oil. In 


fact, it often happens that a well sunk for oil | 


yields gas instead. This was formerly regarded 
as a misfortune, but the gas has become as valua- 
ble as the oil, and drilling for gas is a well- 
established business. 

“Striking gas’’ is a somewhat thrilling affair. 
As the ponderous drill crashes through the thin 
remaining crust of slate, and liberates the giant 
imprisoned for ages beneath, the column of gas 


leaps up the five-inch pipe with such force as vio- | 


lently to project the heavy boring tools, weighing 
a ton or more, through the derrick frame. 
gas, with a screaming roar, springs a hundred 
feet into the air, a column of bluish vapor. 
Sometimes it tears the casing of cast-iron pipe 


from the well, and hurls after it volleys of earth 


and rock, mingled with jets of oil and salt water. 

Of course all gas wells do not begin business in 
this boisterous manner. 
‘comparatively gentle flow and easy to manage, 
though such scenes as the one described are not 
uncommon in new fields. 

The gas giant is fond of fire, and the moment 
he is loosed from his underground prison he begins 
eagerly to search for it. If it is found under the 
boiler of the pumping engine, in the bowl of a 
workman’s pipe, or in sparks struck from flinty | 
rocks, the pillar of vapor instantly becomes a 
column of flame, throwing out an intense heat, 
devouring and withering everything in its vicinity, 
and at night lighting miles of the surrounding 
country with its angry glow. 

It may burn for weeks, months, or even for 
years, before its terrible strength is so exhausted 
that the torrent of flame can be extinguished and 
its energies subdued to the service of man. 

During the past thirty years the quantity of 
gas thus wasted has been enormous beyond belief, 
and absolutely incalculable. But this waste is 
now almost wholly checked. Devices have been 
perfected and adopted for seizing and controlling 
the vapor upon its first appearance in the well, 
and before it has drawn a single breath of air, 
without which its ignition is impossible. 

Even the vast columns of flame that for so 
long baffied the efforts of the gas men can now 
be surely and safely extinguished, so that the 
“gushers”’ and ‘“‘roarers’’ of new gas fields, with 
their pressure of four or five hundred pounds to 
the square inch, are conducted through a network 
of pipe lines to the scenes of their future useful- 
ness without loss of time or money, though it is 
at the expense of the most picturesque and start- 
ling features of the gas fields. 

A singular spectacle was afforded by a well 
bored in 1866 at Gambier, O. The well, not hav- 
ing been tubed, constantly filled with water, 
which was as constantly ejected by the rush of 
gas at regular intervals of one minute. 
mittent fountain of mingled gas and water one 
hundred and twenty feet high was thus formed. 
Above the well rose a derrick sixty feet high, 


The | 


Most of them are of | 


An inter- | 


dering manner. 

The reservoirs of natural gas were once thought 
to Be inexhaustible. It was even maintained 
that the gas is produced in the underground 
laboratories faster than it can be used. This | 
view is not now held. Wells have been exhausted 
and have ceased to flow, and the supply from a | 
new one is diminished as soon as another is sunk 
in its vicinity. However, no community which 
has once enjoyed the blessings of a gas fuel will 
willingly return to 
the use of coal. Gas 
has become almost a 
necessity, and human | 
ingenuity is now at 


In short, the art of war was thus practised, 
through the autumn, by between two and three 
millions of trained soldiers within their several | 
countries; the cost of these displays probably 
reaching the figure, as estimated by Bismarck, of 
five millions of dollars a day. 

The effect of all this display of military prowess 
and resources, however, may very likely be a | 
peaceful one. The nations do not maintain peace 
to-day because they love each other, or have put 
aside their long-standing jealousies and ambi- | 
; tions. But they are afraid to provoke a war with 
neighbors so clearly powerful; a war, moreover, 
which would probably be more destructive and 
| devastating than has ever hitherto shaken the~ 








work in a thousand | world. m 
directions to invent radl 

methods for produc- | For the Companion. 
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ing, it cheaply and | FORGIVENESS. 


abundantly from coal | 
or other materials in 
order that, when the 
natural supply is ex- 
hausted, an equally 
good artificial supply 
may take its place. 
Communities which 
cannot obtain natural 
gas are already de- 
manding an artificial ne eer se 
product that shall | INTELLIGENT VOTING. 
give them equal ad- | 
vantages with locali- | The duty that rests upon every person who has 
ties supplied by na- | right to vote must be freshly and strongly urged 
ture with this perfect | Whenever the opportunity to vote occurs. The 
fuel. | duty is twofold: in the first place to vote; in the 
Gas stored in port- | Second place to have a good reason for voting as 
able tanks is being used as fuel beneath the | he does. Toa young man about to cast his first 
boilers of locomotives and steamboat engines, and | Vote the matter is especially serious. Every year 
indications point to its substitution for coal in the | Many thousands of young men in our country 
near future on a still wider scale than at present. | become of age, and, trite as it may sound to say 
Kink Munroe. | that the future of the country is in their hands, 
the abiding truth of the saying must not be for- 


If in the vate of dut; a friend has failed, or faltered, 
Where C . ~ ger might stumble, still let thy 


rien 
Still let a ship live: greeting retain its warmth, unal- 


te 
And, ere he seeks thy pardon, do thou his fault forgive. 
But * thy feet should find it— the stone whereon he 
si 


um 
And thou shouldst fall upon it, along the pathway 
im 
Walk Son in full displeasure, with spirit bowed and 
um 


Condemning in thine own self the fault forgiven in 
tim. Betu Day. 





ale ba gotten. 
PROGRESSION. The duty to vote seems so plain that nonc 
should need to consider it; yet there are young 
ie a be oh none . 
starry § men who say lightly that there is no difference 
Progression hath hot hal hor bound between the parties; that between them “All has 
—The Arena. | been lost, except office or the hope of it,’’ and 
Ee a eee 


justify thereby the neglect of the ballot. Does 
not the absence of a possibly intelligent vote from 
the ballot-box increase the power of ignorance ? 
And is it not in ignorant voting that the menace 
to all popular government lies? ‘The difference 
between parties may be slighter than at times 
when great national issues are at stake, but the 
sinallest question has two sides, one of which is 
right and the other wrong. 

On what principle, then, shall new voters exer- 
cise their duty? In the first place it may be said 
that if there ever was a time when a young man 
should vote with one party or the other merely 
because his father and his family have been Re- 
publican or Democratic, that time is past. The 
expression of honest individual opinion is su- 
premely needed to keep the nation strong. 

There are, in general, two grounds for decision 
regarding party connections—principles and men. 
Which shall it be ? 

As for principles, let none forget that in the 
history of opposed parties, slightly as present 
circumstances may call for difference of action, 
one may find an expression of the opposite ten- 
dencies constantly and still represented. 

The party originally called Republican, now 
Democratic, still holds, allowance being made for 
change of times and conditions, to the general 
view of government that it accepted before Jeffer- 
son became President. The party successively 
known as Federalist, Whig, and now Republican, 
has from the beginning believed and acted upona 
different theory of the powers and limitations of 
government. 

While these views are shown to-day in tenden- 
cies rather than in deeds the two principles are 
still opposed. Each new voter is still called upon 
to say which principle shall be his, or, if his con- 
science compels him, to cast in his fortunes with 


PLAYING AT WAR. 


The whole world is just now at peace. In no 
| quarter of the horizon, moreover, do any very 
large clouds threaten the continuance of peace. 
| There seems to be a general consent in Europe 
that the long-feared war shall be postponed, for a 
while at least. 

Yet the most conspicuous events which have 
taken place this autumn in Europe have been 
| events which remind the world anew of the enor- 
mous armics and navies which, at great cost to 
the peoples, the several European powers main- 
tain, and the vast preparations which have been, 
| and are still being, made for a great possible con- 
| flict. 

In no previous year, perhaps, have there been 
s0 many military and naval reviews. The young 
German Emperor's visits to England, Russia and 
| Austria have each been signalized by warlike dis- 
plays on a scale larger than has ever before been 
witnessed by a royal traveller. 

Prominent among the exhibitions which have 
thus been presented to the Emperor William’s 
eyes there have been a great number of ‘‘manceu- 
vres,”’’ both on land and at sea, which have taken 
the form of mimic war, in which sieges, engage- 
ments in the open field or at sea and assaults by 
storm have been leading features. 

The English navy set the example in this com- 
paratively modern practice. Contending squad- 
rons manceuvred against each other, and chased 
and assailed each other up and down the seas 
which wash the British shores, resulting in victory 
on the one side and defeat on the other. 

It was an expensive pastime, but it scored one 
| good result at least, for it conclusively proved 
| that the English navy has many defects, with all 








| its boasted prowess, and must speedily be im- 
|proved in order to meet the possible demands 
upon it. 

The Czar seized the occasion of the Emperor 
William’s visit to order a mock battle between 
|two of the most skilful of the Russian army 
| corps 5 and later, three other corps of the same 
| country performed similar operations on the Aus- 
| trian frontier. This was followed by battles, in 
which division was pitted against division, in 
every military district of the Russian Empire. 
| After the Emperor’s return to Germany, eigh- 
teen out of the twenty corps of his army engaged 
in- mock fights by divisions; while in Silesia, the 
other two corps engaged each other, after plans 


one of the less conspicuous parties. 

On the other hand many persons think the | 
points at issue so unimportant that it is only | 
necessary to choose the wisest and most honest | 
men for public office. | 

If the development of our plan of government 
| had not made parties a necessity, and if officials 
could now wholly dissociate themselves from their 
fellows in professed political belief, there might 
be little or no difficulty of choice between candi- 
dates. Even as it is, the fact that there are vari- 
ous grades of election, national, State and local, 
gives the voter a varied opportunity of aiacaue | 
between principles and men. | 

General principles, of course, enter must strongly | 





It is clear that here the question of the candi- 
dates’ personal fitngss should be given paramount 


| weight. 


Partisanship without sufficient motive is an evil 
that cannot be too deeply deplored, yet sides must 
be taken, and all partisanship may easily have 
ample reason for being. Let the new voters arrive 


| at theirs, we advise, by some study of the history 


of American government and politics—subjects 
on which information is easily acquired and under- 


| stood. Let them read good newspapers on both 


sides; they are surely plentiful and cheap enough. 
Let them discriminate between the nature of elec- 
tions, and, having reached an intelligent choice of 
candidates, let them vote accordingly. 
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MRS. BAILEY’S CARRIAGE. 


There was nothing remarkable about the appear- 
ance of Mrs. Bailey’s carriage. It was simply a 
heavy, old-fashioned vehicle, high swung above the 
wheels, and with steps like a ladder that unfolded to 
the ground, drawn by two stout bay horses, and 
driven by a fat, good-natured coachman. 

Everything on Mrs. Bailey’s plantation was fat and 
good-natured. The very pigs had a kindly grunt, and 
every one among them was so fat he had a tight little 
curl in his tail, and would have had two if that had 
been possible. Her plantation touched the village 
where was the church of which she was a member. 

Be it hot or cold, wet or dry, early or late, Mrs. 
Bailey’s carriage was sure to be at the church door 
for every service, and it came to be that its appear- 
ance on the street marked the hour for church-going 
among the villagers. The only question with them 
was, ‘‘Whom has Mrs. Bailey in her carriage to-day?” 

For it was seldom that it held only her own family, 
which consisted of two sons and two daughters. 
When the church bells began to ring, Mrs. Bailey 
with her four children, seated in the carriage, would 
start to town, a mile away. 

Presently she would overtuke, perhaps, old Grandpa 
Benson, her nearest neighbor, trudging along with 
bent form and limping step, upon which she would 
hustle both of the boys out of the carriage as soon as 
the coachman could open the door and let down the 
steps. 

“Get out, boys,” she would say. “You are young 
and strong. Let Grandpa Benson have your seat. It 
is too hot for him to walk.” 

The boys would get out, not always reluctantly, 
nor yet always joyfully. ‘I don’t see,” said Ned one 
day to Dick, ‘“‘what she ever makes us get into the 
carriage for. We never get beyond old Mr. Benson, 
or, if he isn’t out, old Mother Adams, before she has 
us get out. It would save trouble to let us start walk- 
ing.” 

A little farther along Mrs. Bailey, with her head 
out of the window on the lookout, sees Mother 
Adams; the door opens, down go the steps, and out 
steps one of the daughters. 

“Keep in the shade, Bessie, and wait for the boys, 
and don’t be late at church. I can’t let Mother 
Adams struggle along in this heat while a healthy 
little girl like you is riding.” 

The little girl waits for a group of friends, also on 
their way to church, whom she sees approaching. 

“Turned out again, Bessie?” 

“Yes,” she answers. ‘I am only waiting to see 
who will get Jennie’s place.” 

She need not wait long, for before the carriage 
turned the next corner Jennie was sacrificed. 

You see the peculiarity about Mrs. Bailey’s car- 
riage: the uncertainty as to who would be its occu- 
pants. 

The Bailey children, however, learned a noble 
lesson, which came back to them after they were 
grown, with every remembrance of their blessed 
mother. It was, never to let any one older or feebler 
or needier than themselves suffer for the help which 
a little sacrifice on their own part would enable them 
to give. 
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BEFORE AND BEHIND. 


An incident which is said to have taken place 
recently in Paris may be of use to some of our girl- 
readers. 

A young woman of high culture and gentle breed- 
ing had been obliged to earn her living as a governess, 
and grew impatient of the monotony of her life, and 
its few chances of advancement. She fancied that 
she had a great histrionic talent, and that she coula 
amaze the world and make a fortune on the stage. 

he went to a well-known tragedian and told him 
her story and her ambitions. Now the tragedian hap- 
pened, fortunately, to be also a man of much sense 
and kindness of heart. He did not tell her that she 
lacked ability, knowing that she would not believe 
him. 

“You shall choose for yourself, mademoiselle,”’ he 
said. “But you should see this beautiful fairy-land 
close at hand before you enter it.” 

“I go to the theatre every night, monsieur!” she 
exclaimed. 

“Ah, yes! Before the curtain! For one month 
you shall have a seat behind the curtain. If at the 
end of that time you wish to become an actress, I 
promise my aid to you.” 

A line from him to the stage manager procured 
| her a chair in the wings. There she sat, night after 
night, not seeing the enchantment, the fun, the bril- 
liant, gay touches which made a picture for the spec- 
tators, but the coarse canvases, the machinery, the 
paint and the dirt, the hard, monotonous work, the 
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jealousy and squabblings, the weariness of body and 
soul out of which the players made the picture. 
Other sights and sounds there were, too, which terri- 
fied and sickened the pure and modest woman. 

Before the first week was over she left her place in 
the coulisse, never to return, declaring her gratitude 
to the man who had so shrewdly interposed to save 
her. 


or 


SELLING A PICTURE. 


The real successes of life are often long delayed, 


but in a few fortunate cases they appear at length in | 


such a pleasant guise as to be doubly welcome. When 
Sir John Millais, the painter, was at work upon 
his beautiful “Ferdinand and Ariel,’ he was under 
twenty years of age, poor and by no means famous. 
One day a dealer who chanced to see the unfinished 
picture expressed great admiration for it. 

“If I like it as much when it is finished as I do 
now,” he said to the young man, “I’ll give you a 
hundred pounds for it.” 

The artist was on tiptoe with joyful anticipation, 
and both he and his parents made a hundred disposi- 
tions of the money, so that it was soon spent, in 
imagination. As soon as the picture was completed 
the dealer was summoned to inspect it, and, it was to 
be hoped, pay his hundred pounds; but now. came 
bitter disappointment. 


“I said I would take it if I liked it,’ announced | 


he. “I don’t like it, and I won’t buy it.” 

There was nothing for the artist to do but to swal- 
low his disappointment as best he could. As for his 
parents, deprived of all hope of money which they 


greatly needed, they put in the window a sign, “Fur- | 


nished Apartments,” and tried to forget that they had 
been sure of better things. 

Millais went on painting, downcast but not discour- 
aged, and one day another dealer appeared at the 
studio, accompanied by a pleasant old gentleman 
who seemed to know a great deal about pictures. 
This man listened sympathetically to the story of 
Millais’s disappointment, and viewed the “Ferdinand 
and Ariel” with genuine appreciation. 

“I want to present you with a book on art,” he 
said, taking a small volume from his pocket. “Be 
sure you read it now. If you’ll give me a pen, Pll 
write your name in it.’ 


That was a solid English name-which the townsfolk 
could countenance; St. Pierre savored to them of 
“French nonsense.” 
“Who lives at the Berry farm now?” asked a gen- 
tleman when revisiting the town of his birth. 
“John Berry and his family.’ 
“But I thought the Berrys sold out and went 
| away?” 
“Oh, so they did, but these are French people who 
| bought the farm. They had some sort of outlandish 
| name, but of course we didn’t use it.”’ 
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SHOPPING IN UNIFORM. 


Among Mrs. Custer’s recollections of her life on the 
frontier, as detailed in her “Following the Guidon,” 
are some relating to the subject of dress. Harper’s 
Bazar, she says, was read there as thoroughly 
as anywhere. Some of thie officers’ wives found 
dress-making a difficult task, and things often looked 
“pretty botchy and home-made.” 


We sent into the States by every available oppor- 
tunity for anything so serious as a stuff gown or 


| outer garment, and we all carried lists into the States | 
to see a bachelor 


to fill for others. It was amusin 
officer go into a shop in the East with his lists, where 
the superciliousness of the smart young women who 
waited on him almost made him beat a hasty retreat. 

The girl does not help him in his embarrassment, 
you may be sure, and he is likely to have a red and 
uncomfortable experience, even in selecting stock- 
ings. I remember a bridegroom who was sent out 
on his wedding journey to buy a neck ruche. 


Before starting he was well drilled, and said his | 

but he was no sooner on the crowded | 
“ruche of illusion footing’? became | 
so jumbled in his mind that he could not straighten | 


lesson nage 
| street than the 


out the words. He described himself on his return 

| as having passed shop after shop trying to get cour- 
age to enter and utter the strange jumble of sounds 
into which the commission had got itself tangled. 

It was war time, and officers wore their uniform 
in the cities, so that a youthful and violently red 
brigadier-general presented himself before the sur- 

rised shop-girl, and excitedly blurted out his request 
or a “foot of Russian illusion: 

The smile of the shop-girl seemed sardonic to him; 
but he bravely stood his ground, and after many 


labored explanations succeeded in returning to the | 


hotel, triumphantly bearing a brown-paper parcel. 
i 


FIRE-RESISTING POSTS. 


As he retired to the window to do so, the dealer | 


took occasion to whisper to the young man that his 
visitor was Mr. Ellison, « wealthy and intelligent 
patron of art. Presently the two took their leave, 
and Millais of course opened his book to see what 
had been written on the fly-leaf. Out fell a check 
for one hundred and fifty guinea®. 

Thus was the rejected picture sold, and in less than 
five minutes the sign of ‘Furnished Apartments” 
was torn from the window. 


~er 


SALT LICKS. 


Such names as those of Licking River, Big Licks, | 


and the like, in some of the Central States mark 
what were curious phenomena to the first settlers of 
the country west of the Alleghanies. They were 


places to which the larger game, such as deer and | 


bison, used to resort for a supply of salt. The 
springs at these points were briny, and the soil about 
them became like a cake of salt. 
used to lick, just as our domestic cattle will lick the 
ground where salt has been sprinkled. It was from 
this circumstance that so many places in Ohio and 
Kentucky got the name of “licks.” 

These were favorite hunting-places with the Indians 
and with the early white settlers. The habits of the 
animals and their times of visiting the licks were 
well known. 
on their way to the springs was an easy way of 
securing game. The wholesale slaughter soon fright- 
ened those that escaped, so that they abandoned the 
springs, and the region as well. 

It is said that the bison tracks led direct to these 
salt springs from a distance of one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred miles. They were followed year 
after year, and by generation after generation of the 
bison, until they were worn so deep and plain as to 
be traced long after the country was settled. 

The practice of the animals was to drink of the salt 


waters, to bathe in them, to lick the soil impregnated | 


with salt, and to roll in the mud. It was a medical 
treatment for disease, to which these animals were 
subject in the fresh pastures of prairie and marsh. 
After some days of salting, the bison returned in 


good health and spirits, well covered over with a coat | 


of drying, cracking mud. 

The “licks’’ had been the resort of animals from a 
time earlier than that of deer and bison. In the 
mud and mire of the springs have been found the 
remains of mammoth animals belonging to an earlier 
age of the world than ours. The Big Bone Lick took 
its name from the gigantic bones found buried in its 
mud. 
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CHANGE OF NAME. 


Some curious changes in names have come about 
in cases where Frenchmen have settled among an 
English-speaking people. Sometimes their names 
have been translated literally, and then we have such 
fanciful cognomens as “Good-nature,” “Butterfly” 


is arbitrarily rechristened by his new neighbors, who 
find it next to impossible to pronounce a French 
word, and accordingly substitute for it one with 
which they are familiar. 

It happened once in a Vermont town that a French 
family remained nameless for some months, simply 
because no one could pronounce the word to which 
they were entitled. One day, however, a man rode 
up to their door and asked: 

“Does John Mason live here?” 

“No,” said the man of the house; but, as he said it, 
the thought occurred to him that the name was one 
which would give Yankees no difficulty, and that he 
might as well adopt it for his own. Accordingly he 
became John Mason with the concurrence of his 
neighbors. 

Another Frenchman, originally Michel St. Pierre, 
was called so long by his Christian name that his 
children became known as “the little Michels.” As 
time went on the change was universally accepted, 
und they were no longer St. /ierre’s, but “Mitchells.” 


This the animals | 


To lie in wait for herds of deer or bison | 


According to an account given in the London 
Architect strong wooden posts may survive exposure 
to fire and still be serviceable as supports. In the 
| case cited a fire raged for five hours in an immense 

warehouse and was then extinguished. The house 
| had brick walls and wooden floors which were sup- 
| ported on wooden beams, which in their turn were 
| carried on wooden story-posts about twelve inches 
| thick. 


Although serious damage was done, not one portion 
of the woodwork was destroyed. After the fire one 
of the story-posts was removed with a section of the 
beam and other parts surrounding that above and 

low. This post had been subjected to the full 
— of the fire during at least four hours and a 
ralf. 

As large quantities of water had been used, the 
wood was dried before a strong fire. It was then set 
on end exactly as it had stood in the warehouse. 
More than a ton of shavings, light wood and heavy 
wood, were placed around it, and, after the whole was 


saturated with petroleum, a light was applied to it, | 
and after this large quantities of petroleum and tur- | 


pentine were pumped on. 


and other parts were drawn from the fire, and within 
a few minutes of that time they ceased to burn. 

The part that had suffered most in the flames was 
sawed in two and split. The post was of pitch pine— 
about the most inflammable material known—and 

| yet after seven hours’ exposure to fire, the fury of 
which was not to be exceeded except in blast-fur- 
naces, it contained a quantity of perfectly uninjured 
| and apparently fresh wood, probably capable of sup- 
porting the whole weight which the original post was 
designed to carry. 
The centre was found, soon after the post was one 
| open, to be just perceptibly warm to the touch but 
nothing more, thus proving that the fibre in which 
the strength lay was uninjured. 


———_ +o. - —— 


THE THREE FIRST MEN. 


There are few stories of a legendary nature that 
ure not related in several different forms. A corre- 
spondent who read the Indian legend of the creation, 
entitled “Skilled Fingers,’”’ in a recent number of 
The Companion, sends this excellent version of the 
same story: 


When the Great Spirit created the world, He first 
made three men, all of the same color. Then He led 
them to a pool of water, and bade them jump in and 
bathe. One of them obeying at once, leaped in in 
| advance of his fellows, and came out clean and white. 

The others hesitated, but one soon followed the 
first. When he went in, the water had become some- 
| what stained, and he came out copper-colored. 

Then the third man went in. By that time the 

water of the pool had become black, and he was con- 
| sequently black when he had bathed. & 

Thus it happens that there are white men, red men 
| and black men in the world. 
| Then the Great Spirit laid down three packages 
| before the three men, which contained their future 

fate. Out of pity for the black man, He permitted 
| him to have his first choice of the parcels. 

The black man, without hesitation, took the largest 
| of the parcels; the red man, whose turn was next, 
| took the next largest parcel, and the white man got 

the remaining one, which was very small. 

Then the men opened their packages. That of the 

black man was found to contain shovels and other 


implements of labor; the red man’s contained bows | 


: | and arrows, and the white man’s small parcel con- | 
and “Cherry,” but it often happens that the foreigner | 


sisted of pens, ink and tools for fine, light work. 
From that time on, each man made use of the tools 
he had chosen. 
+r 
THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 


A good fencer wards and thrusts with grace, and 


in verbal fencing, an art practised by diplomatists, a 


retort must be courteous in expression, though it 
pricks sharply. A good illustration of “the retort 
courteous” was given to Count Herbert Bismarck, 
the rough and rude son of Prince Bismarck, on the 
occasion of the German Emperor’s visit to Rome. 


At the railway station Count Herbert pushed rudely 
againsf an Italian dignitary who was wate'iing the 
proceedings. ‘The dignitary, greatly incensed, remon- 
strated forcibly against such unceremonious treat- 
ment, whereupon Count Herbert turned round haugh- 
tily and said: 

“1 don’t think von know who I am. 
Herbert Bismarck.” 

“That.” replied the Italian, bowing politely, “as an 
excuse is insufficient, but as an explanation it is 
ample.” 


I am Count 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


At the end of two hours and a half, the post, beam | 


| The best thing out to-day, that all ages enjoy, is 
the New Parlor Game with the patent Rubber Tipped | 
Projectile. No home is complete without it. The 
Rubber Tipped Arrow Co., Boston, Mass., are Head- 
quarters, and are mailing it for 75 cents. [Adv. 


| 


<a ie ae 
| To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown’s 
| Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.”” Microscopical 
| examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 
vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 
| and relieves soreness of the gums. 
bottle. Sold at drug stores. 





Price, 25 cents a 
[Adv. 
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A QUICK ROAD TO WEALTH. 

Reliable Agents Wanted in every city, town and 

county in the U.S. to sell M. Siersdorfer’s Pat. Liquor 

| pd > nad Automatic Bank Protector, Safety Lock Towel 

| Holder, Combined Apple Corer and Slicer, Automatic 

Gas Extinguisher, etc., also our patent American Stu- 

dent Lamp, Conductors’ Punches and Lanterns, Rein 
Holder, Comb Cleaners, Corkscrews, etc., etc. 

| These articles are all new inventions of great merit, 

and sell at sight to Farmers, Mechanics, Merchants, 

Bankers, and Housekeepers. Exclusive territory to 

| energetic agents. Secure your territory at once before 

| itistaken. For full particulars address 
| Post & Company, Manufacturers, Cincinnati, O. 





Electric Lustre 
Starch. 


BEST LAUNDRY STARCH IN THE WORLD. 


Don’t use poor Starch. If you want your 
Collars and Cuffs to look like new use 


ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH. 
ALL FIRST-CLASS GROCERS SELL IT. 


Electric Lustre Starch Co., 


45 Commercial St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


en Company, 
ork. 











p° YOU realize that you can re- 

cover your old umbrella yourself 

at a small expense? Our patented De- 

tachable Umbrella Cover can be fitted 

perfectly to any frame in three minutes 

without sewing. If_you send us exact 

length of the ribs we guarantee the fit 
or money refunded. 

If you have a good umbrella handle 
and frame you cannot afford to throw 
them away. We keep several qualities: | 
Cotton Gloria, silk finish, $1.25; Union 

| 








Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woollen System 
S27 and S29 Broadway, New Y 


HEEMANN SCUAFFFER, 


Eanest Benoer, 
President: gore Vice-President. 
>» 





Serge, $2.00; Fine Union Silk, $3.00. 











If your local deal- | 
er cannot supply the | 
Be sure to send exact covers, send to us, | 
length of ribs. Reliable Agents Wanted. | 


| THE F. P. ROBINSON COMPANY, | 
| ae (381 Albany Street, Boston, Mass. 


| Sent post-paid on 
| receipt of price. 





Note our Trade Mark closely ! 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


FALL AND WINTER 


UNDERWEAR 


For MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN. 





| Special to Men 


for $1.00 per pair. 


‘A pair of handsome pique-stitched 
self-embroidered 2-clasp Dog Skin 
Gloves, regular price, $1.75, sizes, 
6 1-2 to 9 1-2. 

All Colors and Black. Address, 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


| These Sanatory garments are poanrety guaran- 

| teed to be all-wool of the finest quality; they are 
made under Dr. Jaeger’s supervision, and sold by 
this Company and their authorized agents ONLY. 


Send for explanatory, descriptive and illustrated 
Catalogue and price-list, free by mail. 


Garments made to order, a Specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woollen System Company, 
827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 
BRANCH ) 119 Nassau Street, Temple Court, New York. 

HOwsEs. ; 1104 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘SHORTHAND 











Taught, mail or person- 
ally, by practical ver- 
batim reporter. ‘ibwent. 






































| Boston, Mass. Book and Circulars free. FRANK. HAKEISON, 
oo a went = aa | Stcnographer, 239 Broadway, New York, ; 

| NEXT WEEK 

| The Annual Pre-_ . — Thousands of 
‘mium Number of = 4 our subscribers and 
|The Youth’s Com- 0 friends depend on 
ipanion will be : this Premium List 
‘mailed to your ad- P for their supply of 
dress. : Holiday Gifts. 

| Itisa Repository > Allow us to sug- 
of all that is new 1 gest that your se- 
‘and attractive and ° lection be made as 
pad ge oe , yey b possible, 
.adapted to enter- an us escape 
tain, instruct and ; the unavoidable 
| profit young people gfe222 0 4 delays of the Hol. 








and the family. iday Season. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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PLusH & Fur 


OWN MANUFACTURE . 
Write Postal to-day for this Book, |. re eee eee aoe moun 











No. 313. Fine Seal Plush Cape, high shoul- PS 

Our garments are all made from the most beau-| 4S; Salida Mek at ar des eo BS. fe- 
tiful and best-wearing genuine Seal Plushes,| No. 404. Elegant Seal Plush Jacket, 25 in. 
elegant Satin Linings, Correct Shapes and Styles, | - " > me. ; lintas, A, a ae $10.00 
and are of superior fit, finish and workmanship. | yO°499" “Very Fine Seal Plush Jacket, 7° 

The extreme low prices insure a wonderful sale. | ~ in. long, full plush vest, six in. plush fac- 

The book al ahon | descriptive | _ ing, elegantly lined and finished, only $16.75 
ee “a4 go jhemmeg ccna Kong ; file Velo | Noo 526. Our World Beater 40 in. sacque, 
price-list o our enormous stock 0 8, extra quality Seal Plush, elegantly lined 
vets, etc. This alone makes it a book worth| and finished: The finest in America for the ‘ 
having. Please mention YourH’s ComPANION. price, worth fully $40.00, only $25.00. 


See our Special Catalogue for nearly one hundred styles 
WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY. high eluas goods, prices astonishingly low. 


|CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 75 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILLS. 





THE YOUTH'S 





up nearly all kinds of amusement. The man 
who could do without luxuries was held in high 
esteem. 

Now the man who has most money and 
taste to buy them is apt to be foremost in the 
social world, and renunciation is seldom preached 
as a Christian virtue. 

Yet pain and sickness and poverty wait at the 
| roadside of life now as then, to seize their prey. 
| Do their victims meet them with the same tough 
fibre of endurance as did those olden folk who 
have gone before? If they do not, is it not worth 
| our while to ask the reason ? 





OCTOBER. 
Th. 23. Battle of Edgehill, 1642. 
Fr. 24. William Penn reached the Delaware, 1682. 
Sa. 25. Geoffrey Chaucer, the English poet, died, 1400. 
Su. 26. Count Von Moltke born, 1800. 
Mo. 27. First “Federalist '’ appeared, 1787. 
Tu, 28. Harvard College founded, 1636. 
We. 29. Great Earthquake in New England, 1727. 


——————-=4o— 
ESCAPE WELL-EARNED. 


On the night of October 27, 1864, Lieutenant W. B. 
| Cushing led the expedition which destroyed the Con- 
| federate iron-clad Albemarle in the Roanoke River. 
“It is safe to say,” writes Professor James Russell 
| Soley, “that the naval history of the world affords no 
| other example of such marvellous coolness and pro- 
THE COCK OF THE “WEEHAWKEN,” | fessional skill.” At the moment the Albemarle blew 

| up, a charge of grape struck Lieutenant Cushing’s 
boat and entirely disabled it. All hands took to the 
water, refusing to surrender. In “Battles and Lead. 
ers of the Civil War’ Cushing describes his own sub- 
sequent adventures. ae 
It was cold, long after frosts, and the water chilled 
the blood, while the whole surface of the stream was 
plowed up by. grape and musketry, and his nearest 
| friends, the fleet, were twelve miles away. He made 
for the nearest shore, but the presence of the enemy’s 





For the Companion. 


“ Weehawken?” you remember that wild gale of 
December ? | 

Doughty little monitor was she, | 

That with her colors flying, and crew that feared not | 
dying, 

Went dows in Charleston bay in Sixty-three. 

Valiant, yet merry-hearted, those comrades long de- 


Who himed ‘with equal skill a ball or jest,— 
With steel-nerved hand caressing the cannon’s lip, or 


pressing 
A tender touch upon their pet’s bright crest, 


COMPANION. 


OCT. 23, 1890. 








States, he said to his neighbors, as they crowded 
round him, that the happiness and prosperity of the 
| country from which he had just come were due “to 





of the law.’’ 

The best monument to Lafayette in existence is the 
| six volumes of his letters and speeches given to the 
world by his family in 1837, but not yet translated 
into English. His correspondence with his ‘‘paternal 





most pleasing and amiable light, and his public papers 


on all the leading points of public policy. 

The French Marquis was a true American. 
monument is well placed in the city which is itself a 
monument to his American commander. 


tee 


For the Companion. 
WHERE THE DAY BEGINS. 
Where does the day begin ? where may it be ? 


Not on the mountain-tops, not on the sea! 
Somewhere beyond them, somewhere before them, 


them. 
Peak that is highest, island that liest 
Farthest away in the purple-rimmed sea, 
Where does the day begin ? where may it be ? 


Out of the bosom of God comes the day— 

Flood of His tenderness, nothing can stay ! 
Love that, out-springing, sets the world singing, 
Steeples ablaze, and the silver bells ringing ! 
Infinite motion of infinite ocean,— 

Light but the symbol that broadens for aye. 
Out of the bosom of God comes the day! 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 
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WITH INTEREST. 


In the early part of the present century, when the 





liberty, equality, order and the just administration | 


prove him to have had sound American convictions | 


His | 


friend,”’ General Washington, exhibits him in the | 


| 


| Shines the sweet light, ere the morning breaks o’er | 


That, 
Paced the long deck with even step and — 

In scarlet helmet shining, and vest with golden lining,— 
Belted and spurred like chevalier of old. 


Had common barn-yard bred him, or crawling earth- 
worms fed him ? 


Say, rather, who his origin would trace, 
His lineage must follow to altars of Apollo 


fearless in all weathers, a sentry clad in feathers, | 


boats obliged him to go down stream. Here he was | now prosperous towns of Somerset County, Maine, 


a p> penn saute to thee valied by phon | were little more than pioneer settlements, one of the 
swimmer. | settlers of Norridgewock, Captain P——, sent his 


For ten minutes the other man was kept afloat. | little daughter Louisa down to the flourishing town 


Then he sunk like a stone, and Lieutenant Cushing | o¢ Hallowell to school. The people of Hallowell were 
again made for the shore. 


“My strokes were now very feeble,” he says, ‘my | # cultivated community, though some of them, it was 


Heaped witb ancestral ashes of his race. 
“No sort o’ use o’ talkin’!” said the tars of the “Wee- 


hawken,”— 
“Of ail the fowls that walk, or fly, or swim, 
The handsomest and luckiest, the knowingest and 


clothes being soaked and heavy, while little chop-seas 
splashed with choking persistency into my mouth 
every time I gasped for breath. At ‘ast, and nota 
moment too soon, I touched the soft mud, and in the 
excitement of the first shock half-raised my body 
and made one step forward. Then I fell, and re- 
mained half in the mud and half in the water until 
daylight, unable even to craw! on hands and knees, | 
nearly frozen, with my brain in a whirl, but with one 
thing strong in me—the fixed determination to es- 


pluckiest, 
Is our chanticleer, and three times three for him!" 
With each new morn’s revealing, his silver clarion 


iD 
Kchoed afar trom sullen fortress-wall. 


The captain’s shout scarce ended ere, with the “Aye, 
sir!” blen: 


cape.” 

The sunlight brought back his strength, and his 
first object was to reach a dry fringe of rushes that 
edged the swamp. When half-way across the inter- 
vening space he was obliged to drop into the mud to 
escape discovery. Four men passed so near as almost 
to tread on him, and from their conversation he 
knew that he must get back into the mt ge 

“This 1 did by sinking my heels and elbows into 
the earth, and forcing my body inch by inch toward 
it. For five hours, with bare head, feet and hands, I 
made my way where I venture to say none ever did | 
before, until I came at last to a clear place, where I 
might rest upon solid ground. Thorns and briers had 
cut into my flesh like knives. Hands and feet were 
raw when I reached the clearing, and yet my difficul- 
ties were but commenced.” 

Again he plunged into a swamp so thick that he 
had only the sun to guide him, and could not see ten 
feet in advance. At two o’clock in the afternoon he 


The same clear note rang second to the call. 
When, om the turret flashing, the flery shell went 
c 


ng, 
Rending the proud “Atlanta’s” iron side, 
And the sore-wounded giant struck stars and bars 


defiant 
Before the foe she dared no more deride, 


The pilot-house surmounting, brave chanticleer, ac- 
counting 

War’s honors due her captain’s yielded sword, 

With flapping wings saluted a valor undisputed, 

And in those lusty crows his joy outpoured. 


Once only courage failed him, and common fears 
assailed him 


When the “Weehawken,” on a luckless day, 
A treacherous sand-bar ran on, beneath Fort Sumter’s 


cannon, 
And, four long hours, a helpless target lay. 


head sidewise turning, ue watchéd the red 
bombs churning 





whispered, were disposed to “put on airs” over peo- 





ple from further up the Kennebec. 


This was the case, at any rate, with little Louisa 
p—’s young cousin, Billy, at whose father’s house | 
she went to live. He was a year older than Louisa, 
and saluted her on the very day of her arrival, imi- 
tating broadly the supposed accent of the sort of 
people who lived away up in Norridgewock, with 
this sentence : 

“Land o’ goodness! When ’d yeou come diown?” 

Seeing that the speech annoyed Louisa very much, | 
Billy continued to repeat it, and for several days 
omitted no opportunity to ask her, in all sorts of 
ba mp when she came “diown.” 

Billy had a younger brother, Johnny by name, | 
who was good-natured but somewhat mischievous. | 
Johnny took a liking to Louisa, and readily joined | 
her cause against Bi 

Upon Billy’s birthday his father gave him a new | 
drum, with which he was greatly pleased, and which | 
he played unceasingly. He played it in the house, | 
and when driven from there, played it in the barn; | 
and finally, being denied the use of the barn by the | 
hired man, took ee on the roof of the pig-pen, | 
still beating away with all his might. 

As he sat there on the half-roof, with his legs hang- 
ing down over the pigsty, his brother Johnny climbed 
up the sloping roof of the pen from behind him. 
Billy was making so much noise that he did not hear 





The sea to yeasty foam afar and near. 
n his small bosom sharing the danger and despairing, 
is silent throat denied its note of cheer. 


But, when the tide-flow lifted the gallant boat, unrifted, 
To feel once more the wave beneath her keel, 
His eve pinions pluming, back o’er the billows 
spuming, 
He sent his voice in long, triumphant peal. 
. . . 
A spark of God’s bestowing, with love and valor glow- 


ing, 
Frail life, 
Who sa 


. 


long quenched with many a nobler fire,— 
th, there waits not even some outer court of 


Heaven, 
Where flames like thine, rekindled, still aspire ? 


came out upon the bank of a stream, and could see a | his brother approach. 
road opposite. But present he: paused in his beating; and then 

A picket-guard of seven soldiers was stationed | Johnny, close behind, exclaimed “Boo!” 
here. He watched his opportunity, and swam out to| Billy —_— in sudden terror; and jumped so 
their empty boat. This he cut loose, floated behind | much that he fell headlong into the pigsty, and 
it till he was round the first bead, and then got in | landed, drum and all, in the midst of the pigs and 
and paddled away to liberty. | the mire. 

‘Hour after hour I paddled, never ceasing for a It was not much of a fall, and he was quite unhurt, 
moment, first on one side, then on the other, while | but he cried loudly. Louisa, stepping to the front of 
sunshine passed into twilight, and that was swallowed the pen, saw him gathering himself up in a sorry 
up in thick darkness. At last I reached the mouth of plight. She did not laugh; she simply looked sur- 
the Roanoke, and found the open sound before me. 

“My frail boat could not have lived in the ordinary | 
sea there, but it chanced to be very calm, leaving only | 
a slight swell, which was, however, sufficient to in- 


prised, and said, with a shocking nasal accent : | 
**Land o’ goodness! When ’d yeou come diown?”’ 
Billy stopped crying; and in after years declared 


| positively. 


fluence my boat, so that I was forced to paddle alto- 
ther upon one side to keep her on her course. 
“After steering by a star for perhaps two hours, I 
discovered one of the vessels, and after a — time 
ot within hail. My ‘Ship ahoy!’ was given with the 


Mary A. P. STANSBURY. 
— Oe 


| that he never again made fun of “country people.” 
| 9 I <i 


FRIED FISH. 


For the Companion. 


ast of my strength, and 





fell powerless with a splash 
into the water in the bottom of the boat, and awaited 
resylts. I had paddled every minute for ten succes- | 
sive hours, and for four hours my body had been | 
‘asleep,’ with the exception of my arms and brain. 

“The picket vessel, Valley City, upon hearing the 
hail, at once got under way, but it was some time | 
before they would pick me up, as they were convinced 
that I was the rebel conductor of an infernal ma- | 
chine, and that Lieutenant Cushing had died the 
night before. At last I was on board ship, had im- 
bibed a little brandy and water, and was on my way 
to the flag-ship.” 


THE BEARING OF PAIN. 


An eminent American specialist in nervous dis- 
eases recently called attention to a significant 
difference in the training of boys and of girls. 
When a boy, he says, has to suffer any pain, to 
have a tooth or splinter extracted, for example, 
his mother urges him to ‘bear it like a man.” 
“What, you, a boy, tocry!’’ If he whimpers on 
the playground, his comrades jeer at him as ‘‘a 
baby,” “a girl-boy.”” In this way he is taught MONUMENT TO LAFAYETTE, 
courage and endurance from his cradle. The monument to General Lafayette ordered by 

But if it isa girl who is called upon to suffer, Congress for the city of Washington has arrived 
she is petted, and even encouraged to weep. from France, where it was executed by two distin- | 

The first outcry and gush of tears after pain is | guished sculptors, A. Mercié and A. Fulgniéres. The | 
the effort of nature to give relief, but protracted | artists of the world were invited to compete for the | 
complaint only weakens the nerves. ‘Would it | honor of producing the work. Of the models sent | 
not therefore be wise,” says this shrewd physi- | ' for the decision of the ittee, that of Messrs. 
cian, “to teach patience and unemotional endur- Mercié and Fulgniéres was deemed the most suitable 

oan ge gg os | and meritorious, and to them the work was assigned. 
ance to that sex which in life is sure to have the | It was formally accepted by the American Minister | 
largest share of suffering.” in Paris, and will soon adorn the capital of the | 

An American mother, who had brought up a/| United States. 
family of excitable sons and nervous daughters,| + consists of a bronze statue of Lafayette, of a 
was observed lately by the family physician, dur- | size much larger than life, surrounded by statues, | 
ing the prevalence of an epidemic which pros- also in bronze, of the four chief French officers who | 
trated the whole household, to be the only one 


commanded the forces of France during the American | 
Revolution—General Rochambeau, General Dupor- | 
who uttered no complaint, but bore the suffering 
with cheerful good-humor. 


tail, Admiral de Grasse and Admiral d’ Estaing. | 
‘Why is it ?’’ he asked. 


These five bronze figures stand upon a finely designed | 
pedestal of marble. The monument was on exhibi- 
After some consideration she replied, ‘I had a 
mother who trained her children to be stoics. If | 


tion in Paris for some time last spring, when it was | 
much admired by both French artists and American 

we were hurt the first injunction was, ‘Dry your 

eyes! Show your courage!’ Even when we were 


visitors. 
punished, while the sting of the whip yet burned, 


There are few things more likely to meet the 

approval of the people than the worthy and tasteful | 
she would say, ‘Close your lips! Not a sound— 
not a sound!" The training seemed harsh and 


| decoration of the national capital. Those of us who | 
live so far away from Washington that we can hardly 

cruel to me. I adopted a precisely opposite course | 

with my children. The result is—I can endure | 


expect to visit it more than once or twice in a lifetime 
pain. They cannot.” 


are well pleased to find there such objects as this 
monument, which gratify at once our artistic sense 
and our patriotic feelings. We lift our heads with 

pride and exultation as we walk the streets. 
Washington is already one of the most agreeable 
and interesting of cities, and the people wish it to be 

one of the most magnificent also. 
Lafayette was so conspicuous a personage in his 
The training of a child in any Christian family, from his two countries, France and the United States, 
fifty or sixty years ago, would seem harsh and _ he has paee less spoken fase ae death. But 
| his story will remain forever dear to the American 
cruel to the youthful readers of to-day. Self- people. Unlike many young enthusiasts, he remained 
control, the renunciation of pleasure and luxury, | i my | ha ewer y ons as long as he breathed the 
; | breath of this mortal life. 

was reckoned = worthy a trait that it was con- Coming under the spell of Washington’s influence, 
founded with piety. The young man or woman he soe Seated ng moderated, until maturer age 
i and experience taught him, as it has since taught us 
who professed a faith in Christ was expected Not | that liberty is mot & good unless it is accepted as & 
to care for ornaments of the person, and to give | call to public duty. On his last return to France, in 
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lifetime, and received so much enthusiastic homage | 


Ivory Brown was about sixteen years of age, the 
oldest of several children, and as his father was what 
is commonly called “shiftless,” Ivory had to do a 
pretty good part of supporting the family. About a 
mile from Ivory’s home a little brook emptied into 
the pond, and up the brook in the spring multitudes 
of the fish called suckers came for the purpose of 
spawning. Thither at night flocked all the boys of 
the vicinity to spear suckers by torchlight. 

The time of suckers was a season of feasting for 
Ivory, and every evening he was to be found at the 
brook wielding his spear with great skill, while one 
of his brothers gathered the fish into a basket. 

As Ivory was so constant a fisherman, some of the 
boys suspected that his family must pretty nearly 
live on suckers alone, and one night Sam Wilson 





jokingly asked the lad how he liked them. 
Ivory declared them haw J good, but admitted that | 
he was getting a trifle tired of them as a steady diet. | 
“*Besides,’”’ he added, ‘‘marm allers cooks ’em jest 
the same old way.” 
Being asked what “the same old way” was, he re- | 


| plied, *‘Oh, she allers biles ’em.” | 


Thereupon some of the boys explained that suck- 
ers were usually cooked by frying, and advised Ivory 
to get his mother to try that method. 

Ivory declared that he would have some fried from 
the very next mess he took home, and was delighted 
at the prospect of a change in his fishy fare. The 
next evening, therefore, the boys gathered about 
Ivory to learn the result of his experiment. 

At first he seemed unwilling to tell, but when urged 
a little he exclaimed, in a tone of disgust, “‘I don’t 
see that fried suckers taste much different from what 
biled suckers doos.”” 

A shout went up from the boys, and one of them 
asked, ‘‘How’d yer mother fry ’em?” 

“Wal,” rejoined Ivory, slowly, “‘marm didn't have 
nothin’ else to fry ’em in, so she fried ’em in water.” 


——_—__~@p>—___—— 


PERSISTENT. 


In 1886 Mr. F. Harrison Smith was sent by the 
British Government to Abyssinia, the special object 
of his mission being to carry to King John, his son 


| and his chief general, swords of honor as presents from 
| Her Majesty the Queen. 


He reached the Abyssinian court after a long jour- 
| ney through the country. Then followed a series of 
| diplomatic delays which grew to be exasperating, 

but at last he was admitted into the royal presence. 
| _ The interview was eminently satisfactory, but some 
| days afterward, when Mr. Smith was expecting a 
| Summons to a farewell audience with King John, he 

received a call from the King’s two interpreters and 
| his secretary. The King had prepared a letter to 
| Queen Victoria, but on hearing it translated, Mr. 
Smith discovered that the interpreters had led the 
King to understand that the Queen had sent him not 
one sword, but two. 

This misunderstanding must at all hazards be cor- 
rected, otherwise peo ohn’s disappointment might 
disturb the friendly relations of the two governments. 





1825, after his triumphal progress through the United The British envoy determined to obtain another in. 
fi | terview with the 


ing. 

‘The secretary and the interpreters naturally wished 
to prevent this, as they had misled the King, and 
were fearful of evil results to themselves if their 
blunder should be exposed. After a reasonable de- 
lay, therefore, Mr. Smith ordered his mule, and pre. 
pared himself for an uninvited visit to the court. 

With his escort and interpreter he arrived at the 
gate of the King’s enclosure and requested admit- 
tance. When this was refused, he tried, unsuccess. 
fully, to throw back the wooden bolt by putting his 
arm through the openings in the gate. The chiefs, 
who were assembled in the outer courtyard, said that 
the King was asleep, that he was ill, that he had 
fallen from his horse, that it was Sunday, and so on. 

Finding that they would not admit him, and feeling 
certain of a welcome from the King. the Englishman 
unbuckled his sword, tossed it to his weeping inter. 
preter, scaled the gate and sat upon the top. 

At this the crowd of some two hundred persons, 
whom his appearance had attracted to the spot, all 
took to their heels, fully expecting the King to come 
out and issue orders for a gencral massacre. Of Mr. 
Smith’s own people only one stood firm. 

Meanwhile the envoy looked down upon the chiefs 
inside, and informed them that he intended to re- 
main where he was until they should go to the King 
and announce his desire to see him upon important 
business. Finally they were persuaded and King 
John at once ordered him to be admitted. 

Then those who had been loudest in their prohibi- 
tions and abuse became most servile, kneeling to kiss 
the Englishman’s boots, and repeating, “Don’t be 
angry with us; don’t hate us; don’t tell the King.” 

he epehet of the matter was that the King re- 
ceived Mr. Smith with perfect civility, readily under- 
stood his explanations about the sword, and con. 
sented to the appropriate correction of his letter to 
Queen Victoria. 

“As l — the King’s enclosure,” writes Mr. 
Smith, “the chiefs begged a thousand pardons, which 
I cheerfully granted, glad in my innermost heart at 
the success of what, in my cooler frame of mind, I 
was forced to admit might have ended in a very dif. 
ferent manner.” 


EE 
WISE MONKEYS, 


“min Pasha, the story of whose rescue from Cen. 
tral Africa is well known to the world, is an enthusi-. 
astic student of natural history, and had made a col- 
lection at his headquarters on the Upper Nile which 
he was compelled to abandon. One of the objects 
of his interest in the Equatorial Province was a 
species of chimpanzee; and Mr. Stanley tells some 
remarkable stories regarding Emin’s observations. 
So far as we know Emin himself has not confirmed 
these observations. 


According to Stanley’s account, the equatorial chim- 
panzee is not greatly the inferior in intelligence to 
some of the human beings found there. 

The forest of Msongwa is infested by a tribe of 
chimpanzees of great stature, who make almost 
nightly raids on the villages and little plantations of 
the Mswa sage apie: away their bananas and 
other fruits. Theft is nothing very remarkable about 
this fact, since many kinds of animals make pillaging 
forays upon the habitations of men; but the surpris- 
ing part of Emin’s narrative is the statement that, in 
these thieving raids, the chimpanzees make use of 
lighted torches to hunt out the fruit. 

“If I had not myself been a witness of this specta- 
cle,” Mr. Stanley reports Emin as saying, “nothing 
would ever have made me believe that any race of 
monkeys possessed the art of making fire.” 

On one occasion, Emin says, a chimpanzee of this 
intelligent tribe stole a drum from the huts of his 
Egypt an troops and made off with it, beating it as 

e ran. 

The monkey took the drum to the headquarters of 
his own yay who were evidently much charmed 
with it, for the Egyptian soldiers often heard the 
monkeys beating it vigorously but irregularly. Some. 
times in the middle of the night some sleepless chim- 
panzee would get up and go to beating the drum. 

Just what the other chimpanzees thought of this 
midnight musical performance will never known 
But, from the fact that no sound of bat- 
tle and slaughter among the intelligent chimpanzees 
ever followed, the Egyptians were forced to conclude 
that they liked it. 

Here at least, therefore, we find an indication that 
the grade of intelligence of even the chimpanzees of 
Msongwa is still far below that of the human race. 


44 
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TWISTED DOUGHNUTS. 


In these days, when newspaper correspondents 
and reporters seem to be almost omnipresent, it is 
getting to be dangerous for the humblest person to 
open his lips unless he is willing to see his utterances 
in print twenty-four hours afterward. Here, for 
example, is what some one overheard the other day 
in a railway car, and forthwith sent to the Rockland 
Courier : 


“‘He’s a horrid wretch, and I won’t do no sech a 
thing!’ exclaimed an old lady who had just come 
out of Aroostook, and who was riding along the 
Maine Central Road, bound for Burnham station. 

On being asked what the trouble was, she declared 
she “never did see sech a sassy feller as the brake- 
man,”’ who had opened the door and cried out, ‘“‘Burn- 
ham, Burnham, change for Unity, Thorndike, Knox, 
Brooks and Belfast! Do not leave your packages nor 
umbrellas in the car—Burn-um! Burn-um!” 

She said she had some twisted doughnuts, a home- 
made cheese, some home-made socks and a patch- 
work quilt which she was bringing down to her dar- 
ter Nancy, and she shouldn’t burn um for nobody nor 
nothing. 





atanieilaseniisinciaie 
WEALTHY. 


There is matter for thought in a little incident 
recorded by the St. Paul Pioneer Press. Few of us 
know how rich we are. 


A prominent citizen of St. Paul was in Minneapolis 
and met a former acquaintance whose ordinary con- 
dition was what is known as impecunious. This time, 
however, his face was fairly beaming. 

“How are you?” he asked in a cheerful bass voice, 
as he extended his hand to the man from St. Paul. 

“First-rate. How are you?” . 

“Splendid! Do you know’’—here he dropped his 
voice to a confidential key—“I’ve been given the use 
for life of a half-million dollar estate over on Nicollet 
Avenue?” 

“You have?” asked the other man, in astonish- 


ment. 
“Yes; the public library.” 


——____§4~@p>—___ 
ALWAYS CONTEMPTIBLE. 


There is many a true word spoken in anger, as in 
the following case reported by a San Francisco news- 
paper: 

A very irascible old gentleman who held the office 
of justice of the peace in one of our cities was walk- 
ing down the street when a young lawyer accosted 
him familiarly, and made some remark which at 
once roused his ire. 

“Young man,” said he, “‘I fine you five dollars for 
contempt of court.” 

“Why, judge,” said the offender, “you are not in 
session !’’ 

“This court,” responded the judge, now thoroughly 
angry, “this court is always in session, and conse- 
quently is always an object of contempt.” 
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For the Companion. 
HARRY’S LECTURE. 


“Once he got into the cellar and tipped over a 
crock of milk, and when we discovered him he 


fast as he could scratch, trying to dam the milk- 
puddle. 
“But Skug’s last attempt at dam-building cost 


There was a small brook near by, and Skug was | 
taken violent in the fall to build a regular dam. 
We were busy harvesting, and before we knew it 


was digging up the earth in the cellar bottom as | but I never wore it with any pleasure.” 


him his head. Father was a great lover of cur-| his face. 
rants, and with much trouble he brought a num- | though it had been deserved, felt very much 
ber of currant bushes from a distant town and set | abused. 
them out in our clearing. They grew very stout | 


in the new land, and our crop was abundant. | 


| be killed, and big boy that I was, I cried bitterly. 
| Mother made a cap for me with the tanned skin, 


—- —+e+—____ 


FRED came home with quite a rueful look on 
He had been punished at school, and 


“The teacher rules with an iron hand, 
eh?” asked Fred’s papa, with a smile. ‘His 
hand isn’t iron,” Fred demurely replied, “but it 
seems to me his ruler is.”’ 


door, and when she turned to go she could not 
move a step; she was held fast by the apron a 
little prisoner! 

What could she do? must she stay there ever 
so long? The dreadful thought came into her 
mind that perhaps no one would miss her, and 
she might even have to stand there all night; she 
gave the apron a tiny pull, but it was quite fast, 
and she knew that she would have to tear off a 
large corner to get it out, and what would mam- 
ma say to that? oh, what could she do? 

If she had been a little older and wiser she 





THREE-YEAR-OLD Johnny saw his papa making | 


would have twisted herself around and rung the 
door-bell, but she did not think of that, and one 


(Dialogue for little boy with long coat and spectacles 
and little girl with long dress and fan, and a red bump 
painted on her forehead.] 


Bessie. 





Here’s Professor Harry, who will judge our minds, 
Thoughts, and daily habits, by the “bumps” he finds. 
Harry. 
Gentlemen and ladies, this I’ll try to do. 
If you please, Miss Bessie, we’ll begin with you. 
(Places her in small chair, 
and examines head while 
talking.) 
First, her bump for dol- 
lies,— 
Large, you’ll all agree; 
Then her go to school 
bump,— 
Only fair, you see; 
Next, for dogs and kitties,— 
That was never small; 
But. her washing dishes 
bump 
I cannot find at all! 
Here’s her bump for 
candy,— 
( Touching the spot on her 
Sorehead.) 
Biggest on her head; 
*Cause it thinks so often 
Makes it rather red. 


Bessie (pushing back her 
chair). 

Now for once, Professor, 
You’re mistaken, quite. 
That’s my tumble - down 

bump— 
Mind you touch it light! 





a 





For the Companion. 


SKUG AND HIS 
FRIENDS. 


“Dear! dear! What 
have you got now ?’’ ex- 
claimed grandma, laying 
down her knitting and 
staring at Ted Harlow as 
he bounced through the 
gate with a little brown, 
furry creature hugged up 
in his arms so closely that 
only a small head, with 
oval ears and bright eyes, 
peeped from over his 
jacket sleeve, while a tail, 
broad and flat like a but- 
ter- paddle, hung down 
under his arm. 

“Bless the child! If it 
isn't ‘a baby beaver!’’ 
cried Grandpa Harlow. 














he had gnawed down nearly all those currant| his garden, and set out to do some work himself. | or tw 
bushes, and with mud and little stones from the | An hour later he was found busily engaged in| brown eyes, 
brook he had got his dam almost done. q 

‘Poor Skug! 


Nothing would do but he must | could ‘raise chickens.” 


- Sige 4 thn s it would be 
to Take b ‘school’ 





x 















o tears were beginning to come to her bright 
when a gentleman who knew Patty 


| sticking feathers up in the lettuce-bed, so he | happened to pass the house. 


| He could not help smiling when he saw the 
poor little girl, but he at once came up the steps 
and rang the bell, and ina minute Mary had come and 
opened the door, and Patty was released, and after thank- 
ing her kind friend, skipped merrily home, and went with 
her mamma to buy the new shoes. 
Now don’t you think Patty was a prisoner ? M. 8. 








NUTS TO CRACK. 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
OCTAGON PUZZLE. 
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Central downright word—A green 
mineral. 
Across—A grave color. Sufficient. 
Arampart. An acute sound. 
A substance used in cook- 
ing. A vowel and to hin- 
der. Clear of all charges 
and deductions. 
The octagon is joined 
from the top, going to the 
right, around—A snare. A 
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‘Where did you get the 
little creature ?”’ 

“Trapper Toby gave 
him to me!’’ shouted Ted. ‘‘Isn’t he a beauty? 
And see what a funny tail! Toby says he’ll plas- 
ter mud on to his house with it. Do you s’pose 
he will, grandpa ?”’ 

‘‘Perhaps,”’ laughed grandpa, ‘‘but I guess nobody ever 
saw a beaver doit. Some tell of their standing on their 
tails to build their houses, but J think they use ’em to 
steer themselves about in the water, and to warn the 
other beavers of danger. When one of them hears an 
unusual sound, slap goes his tail on the water, making a 
noise almost as loud as a fire-cracker, and down pops 
Mr. Beaver out of sight and into his house.” 

‘Do they all live together ?’’ queried Ted. 

“Oh no!’ said grandpa. ‘‘Sometimes there are twenty 
or thirty houses shaped like great haycocks, making a 
beaver village, all in the water. They are built of stones 
and mud brought between their chins and fore-paws, and 
cemented together with tree branches so solid that it is 
hard work breaking into one of them. Beavers do this to 
protect themselves from lynxes and wolves, which might 
destroy them after the ice comes. 

“They put on a fresh coat of mud each year, till the 
walis get two or three feet thick; and some are built 
three or four stories high, the beavers living in the dry, 
upper stories and storing their bark in the lower 
stories to eat during the winter. 

“But first of all the beavers build a dam, many 
feet thick, of mud and stones and branches, across 
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For the Companion. 







On this particular day I want to tell you about 


verage. Ready. A num- 
ber. A snare. A toy. A 
slight rap. 
2. 
ANAGRAM. 


Pepper tier. 


It is known to the sages 

Who read certain pages 

That I have been faithful 
in working, 

Yet where is my basket? 

The stutterers ask it 

As if they believed I'd been 
shirking. 


3. 
HIDDEN MAMMALS. 


In the following puzzle 
find forty-six hidden mam- 
mals; 


A person who goes over 
the West will wonder at 
* once why a Kearney or Lin- 
coln will have land so high 
and real-estate men do 
everything false along with 
everything shrewd in selling 
with a respectable margin. 
.The dealers themselves do 
et caught sometimes in a 
nancial squeeze, but the 
business man must be a 
rare judge of real estate or 
a coward with every nickel 
kept out on interest, and at 
each renewal rush to have 
interest secured or he will 
not be a very long time in 
investing. Suppose we go 
at business hours to a real 
estate office. We will see a 
man drilled thoroughly in his calling, a quid of 
tobacco on one side of his mouth, eyes making 
numerous expressions which hardly seem in keeping 
with his surroundings. Very soon a customer appears, 
dressed in buff along with fur trimmings, and the agent be- 
gins: ‘Well, I only have one lot which I ever am anxious to 
sell, and this would be a picnic at $500. It is the same one Mr. 
Selmo used to ask $800 for, and the same kind Mr. Armoo sells 
in his addition for $900. The river Sandee runs just below it, 
and across the street lives Mr. Leo, pardner of mine in busi- 
ness, who used to abhor several other locations on account of 
their unhealthfulness, but he is now hale and hearty, and never 
feels boxed up, and shortly after living there could climb at 
lightning speed all the adjacent bluffs, and with every breeze 
bragged of its health-giving qualities as it came lightly from 
the river below. It is hard to find a man whose ey has 
been worth more than this lot has been to him. ere we 
a-selling this lot for what it is able to bring shortly we would 
ask $1000, but will sell for $500. You may think this a kind 
offer, but we think that what is conducive to others’ gain, 
increases our business, and while murdering one sale we may 
get fifty in return.” Here the dealer ceases talking if he cannot 
terminate the deal, and the man in buff, seeing his cab is on 
hand, rides off, sometimes giving vent to a little bad German 
at his delay. 


Success . 








Conundrums. 


What is the difference between a sailor and a man who sits 
on the shore and watches the ships in the harbor? One sails 
the seas and the other sees the sails. 

If the valet of the Count de Roscoe should speak of his mas- 
ter’s sickness, what body of men might he name? The coun- 
cil (count’s ill). 

hat is the sweetest tea in the world? Liberty (liber-tea). 
Which is the most fashionable toe? The toboggan. 
What bees have no sting? Apple-bees. 








the stream where they intend to settle, to rise the 
water deep enough to cover their front door; for 
Mr. Beaver don’t want that frozen up in shallow 
water. He couldn’t get out.” 


‘‘What big front teeth my baby beaver has!” 


cried Ted, trying to peep farther into the little 
creature’s mouth. 

‘Dear me, yes! They are his hatchet and saw 
for felling the trees, mostly soft woods like the 
willow and poplar, to make his dam and house. 


“I had a pet beaver once, named Skug,” con- | 


tinued grandpa, ‘‘and almost as soon as he could 
toddle, he began dragging things together to make 
little dams, whether there was water or not. 


| be obliged to go out in the rain at all. 


A LITTLE PRISONER. 


If I tell you Patty was a prisoner, perhaps you 
will think she was shut up in one of those great 
gloomy jails you may have seen sometimes, 
where the windows are all barred with iron and 
the doors have heavy locks on them for fear the 
people kept in there will get out; but no, Patty 
was not a prisoner of that kind. Let me tell you 
her story. 

She was a dear little girl, five years old, and 
she went to school in the next house to her own 
home, so that on stormy days she could be lifted 
over the railing that divided the piazzas, and not 





she had started off as usual at nine o’clock, with 
a, message from her mother asking the teacher to | 
dismiss her half an hour earlier than usual, in 
order that she might have time to go in town and 
get a pair of shoes. 

The permission was given, and when the clock 
struck half-past twelve Patty put her book in her 
desk, kissed the teacher good-by, and ran down- 
stairs and opened the big front door, which it was 
somewhat hard for her to do, as she is such a little 
girl, and the handle is so slippery and the door so 
heavy. 

She shut it carefully after her, as she had been 
taught, but as it shut, Patty’s white apron flut- 
tered into the crack, and was caught in the heavy 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. JoppA, OwL, NaomI, AraraT, HarT, SauL, 
GalileE, OverfloW, UndO, RemembeR, DreaM. 


Initials—Jonah’s Gourd. Finals—aA little worm. 


2. oO 
o a8 
TELUutSo 
ou TRUSS 
Rit: te A KA 
SAP ABLE ESS 
Rese co 8s T & 0c t'R BD 
Primals—October. Finals—Orchard. 


3. Publius Virgilius Maro, Mantua, Italy, epic poet, 
antiquity, Eclogues, Georgics, Aneid, Augustus, 
Eclogues, Hallowe’en, Dryden. 


4. 1. Eli. 2. Za (zany). 3. Beth (bethel). 4. 
Crom (cromlech). 5. Well.—Elizabeth Cromwell. 
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“Let’s divide, then!” said he, putting forth his 
hand, which presently did close upon a nickel. 

But little Kitty Clover is the most brazen of beg- 
gars. 

“Grandma, will you please lend me your gold 
beads?” she asked, for perhaps the seventh time that 
week. 

Grandma patiently took them from the drawer, and 
said, with her usual mildness, as she gave them to the 
child: 

“Try not to ask for them any oftener than you can 
help, Kitty.” 

““No’m,” said Kitty, adding, as a clever solution of 
the difficulty occurred to her, “If you don’t like to 
lend ’em, grandma, you could give ’em to me, and 
then I needn’t ask!” 


iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from | 


e Publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not asafe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, ac no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed to 
Tue Youtu’s COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion 


LEPROSY. 


Leprosy is most common in warm climates—in 
India, China, Africa, Madagascar, the West Indies 
and some islands of the Pacific. But it is not contined 
to warm regions. It is found in some Northern coun- 
tries. 

The disease, though slow in its progress, is gener- 
ally fatal. It assumes one of three varieties. The 
first is characterized by tubercles in the skin and the 
mucous membrane, which at length ulcerate, while 
other ulcers are independently formed. In the sec- 
ond variety of the disease the surface of the body 


becomes numb and insensible, while severe neuralgic | 


pains prevail inwardly. In the third variety, the 
joints are specially affected, and the limbs may be 


a - 
NAMES. 


There is a certain amount of satisfaction, perhaps, 
in giving a whimsical name to a pet animal, but such 
names often require so much explanation that they 
become a burden. A Boston lady lately related this 
little story of her cat: 


“We had a kitten who had a marvellous talent for 
escaping from all kinds of perils. He was shut up in 
an oven by a heedless servant, and left there over 
night, but although it seemed that he must be baked 
to a crisp, he came out in the morning none the worse 
for the fiery ordeal. 

“He was run over by a railroad train, but crouched 
close to the ground and escaped x og G He received 
acharge of bird-shot one day while he was himself 
hunting birds in the woods, but we picked out as 
many of the shot as we could, and he began at once 
to recover, and soon was all right again. 

“Finally he was put into a bag with a stone, and 
| thrown into a river, but he managed to find a small 
hole in one corner of the bag, and enlarged it so that 
he was able to get out. Then he swam ashore and 
came home. 

“In view of these marvellous escapes we decided 
to keep the cat, and gave him the name of Plutarch, 
because he had so many /ives.” 

The name was a happy one, and yet, as the story of 
Plutarch’s adventures had to told each time his 
name was mentioned to a new acquaintance, his own- 
ers wished at last that they had named him plain 
Tom or Dick. 

Similar explanations were necessary on the part of 
the man who named his two canaries Wheeler and 
Wilson, “‘because neither was a Singer.” 


oe . 
DISAPPOINTED. 

In a Massachusetts town live a worthy couple who 
have so far obeyed the Scriptural injunction to 
increase and multiply that they have eight sons, of 

| whom the oldest is not much over a dozen years of 
age. They are bright and lively little folk, and play 
| together with the greatest zest, only now and then 


| falling into some disagreement when one or the other | 


| pair of twins does not approve of the general scheme 
| of play. 


family there came a still further addition in the shape 
| of a baby sister. The father and mother were 
| delighted that there should be a girl in the family, 


It chanced, not long since, that to this interesting | 


| Fer an ache, pain or cramp, internal or external,use 
| “Brown's Household Panacea.” A superior remedy.| Adv. 
oe 

Burnett’s Cocoaine has earned a just reputation 

| for promoting the growth and preserving the beauty of 
the human hair. lnstead of possessing the heating and 
rancid qualities of all animal preparations, such as 
bear’s grease, etc., it is a cooling vegetable oil, extreme- 

| ly agreeable and cleanly. [Adv. 
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lopped off, though without pain, at the ankle, knee, | and supposed that the sons would be equally pleased. 
wrist or elbow. | It was —_ with a smiling face that the 
| e 


‘ aie . dei ;. | father went to make the announcement to the little 

Leprosy ix infectious, and its microbe has been dis- | fellows, who at the moment were all together in the 
covered. The microbe has great vitality, as it has | preakfast-room. 

been found in bodies which had long been dead. The| ‘‘Boys,’’ he said, joyously, “you have a darling little 


germs may be introduced into the system by inocula- | baby sister.” 


. here was a look of blank di in very 
tion, by inhalation, or with the food. Every case, | tare Senppelutinent on every 


Established 1853. 
a day. 


Shall 





therefore, may become a centre of contagion. 

Until within a few years no concern has been felt 
about leprosy in the United States. But physicians 
now rightly sound an alarm. The disease has obtained 


and a moment of profound silence. Then excit- 
able eight-year-old Master Tommy spoke for them all 
| by exclaiming, explosively : 

|. “Oh dear, dear; that is too bad; it just spoils our 
| base-ball nine!” 

| . apis 


a foothold in New Brunswick on the north, in Mexico | 


and Trinidad on the south, in California and British 


Columbia on the west, and in Minnesota in the very 


heart of our country, while an increasing intercourse 
with the Sandwich Islands, and our vast and indis- 
criminate immigration are removing us further and 
further from our former safe isolation. 

Thus far few persons of Anglo-Saxon origin have 
been attacked. In Canada and Louisiana it is the 
French who have suffered; in Minnesota, the Norwe- 
gians; in California, the Chinese. This exemp- 
tion is probably not due to any peculiarity of race, 
but to better living; and with the present strong 
tendency to the multiplication and enlargement of 
cities, and with a national growth that may swell our 
population to a billion within a century, it will be no 
light thing to allow this hideous disease to become 
established among us. Within the last ten years it 
is said to have increased fivefold. 

What can be done? 

First, leprous persons may be prevented from en- 
tering the country,—as paupers are now prevented. 

Second, laws should be enacted providing for the 
complete separation of lepers from the rest of the 
community, in asylums having pleasant surroundings 


and every facility for their treatment and happiness. | 


$= 


BRAZEN BEGGARS. 


A beggar must have, as one of his tools of trade, a 
quality which one of Dickens’s characters terms 
“bragian boldness.” Some beggars, however, are far 
more “‘bragian”’ than others. A gentleman was one 
day sitting in his office talking with a friend, when a 


common acquaintance entered, a man who was | 


always in debt, and apparently never devoted a 
thought to payment. 

“Can you lend me five dollars?” he asked of Mr. 
A—. 

“No,” said Mr. A——, knowing that the money 
would never be returned, “I can’t possibly do it.” 

Turning to Mr. B——, the begging borrower made 
the same request, to be met with a courteous refusal. 

“Well,” said the offended applicant, scornfully, as 
he opened the door, “I never saw such a couple of 
impecunious fellows, for men who pretend to call 
themselves respectable!” 

And so great had been his impudence and presence 


of mind that the two left behind felt as if they had | 


had the worst of it. 

Another gentleman says that he was once walking 
on acountry road when a very disreputable-looking 
tramp came up to him, with the request, “Will you 
please give me ten cents?” 

“That’s all I have for myself,” said the gentleman, 
jocosely, preferring to couple the refusal with a pleas- 
antry. 

A gleam of mischief came into the tramp’s keen 
eyes. 


TOUGH SOLE. 


Mrs. Custer reports a story related to her by a 
frontiersman which may be taken as an amusing 
illustration of a very solemn truth. The teller of 
the story had stopped at a cabin to get a supply of 
| milk. 


The family consisted of a mother and several 
“strapping daughters.” As the traveller sat by the 
fire, the shrivelled old mother bent over the fireplace 

| pufling at aclay pipe, perfectly stolid and silent, till 
one of the girls came in and stood at the fire trying 
to dry her homespun dress. 

Without raising herself, and in a drawling tone, 
the mother said presently, “Sal, there’s a coal under 

| your fut.” 
In no more animated tone, and without even mov- 
ing, the daughter replied, ““Which fut, mammy?” 

he girl had run barefoot all her life over the shale 

and rough ground of that country,.and the red-hot 
coal was some time in making its Yay through the 
hard surface to a sensitive tissue. 


| toon 
| WHY SHE DIDN’T LIKE THE PLACE. 


The little Bryant children go to bed at six o’clock, 
|and when Marjory visited them, her Aunt Mary 
| thought that after playing all day she must be tired, 
and had better go to bed at six also, although Marjory 
is eight years old and stays up until half-past seven 
when she is at home. 

Marjory had been told to mind Aunt Mary, and no 
one supposed that this early going to bed was a trial 


to her, until one day she was overheard philosophiz- 
ing to herself. 


She stood alone on the piazza, and looked at the | 


sunset, the hills, the woods, the broad lawn, the barn, 
and the orchard, with a small sigh of satisfaction. 
Then she said, “Well, there’s ’most always some- 
phing: and the matter with this place is going to 


pe SB A 
BUSINESS. 


The scholar is always ready to pick up a thought, 
and a born man of business is ever on the lookout 
for a trade. 


A good-natured coachman overtook a tired-looking 
pedler, says an exchange, and offered hima lift to the 
next town. At the end of the ride the pedler, by 
way of emphasizing his thanks, offered the coachman 
the pick of his wares, but the proffer was declined. ¢ 

“Well, then,” insisted the enterprising pack-carrier, 
“if you won’t take a present, don’t you want to buy 
something?” 


ee 
HOW IT SEEMED. 


“°Tis better to laugh than be sighing,” is good 
philosophy, whether for civilian or soldier. 


General Sherman, during his march to the sea, used 


to go out of his wav to avoid a bridge. At any rate, 

some of the soldiers thought so. He was very fond 

of wading. One day the army was to ford a river, 

and for several miles before the men reached it they 

waded knee-deep in swamps. i 
“T say, Bill,” said one fellow t 
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I need 
Rubbers? 


was often a vexing question — but 
nowadays—there is no _ occasion to 
hesitate about it, for in a jiffy they can 
be stowed in the pocket and forgotten 
until required. 


I F—instead of the old-fashioned clum- 
sy, bulky rubbers that disfigure the 
foot and exasperate the wearer by their 
ugliness — you prefer to have a pair of 
rubbers that you can carry in your 
pocket and that will delight your eye 
when you wear them — zms¢s¢ upon hav- 
ing those with the following name 
stamped on the sole of each shoe— 


BOSTON RUBBER SHOE Co. 


We have recently published a handsomely ILLUSTRATED 





SOUVENIR, describing in an interesting manner the process of 


Forest i 


making a Rubber Shoe. from the time the raw rubber leaves 


to the 


the forest until the finished *‘rubber” covers the foot. ] 
», nearest Shoe-dealer for a copy, and if he has none write us direct 
Foot.” and we will see that you get it. 


Ask your 
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weather wear of fall, winter an i 
an inside rubber sole in it to render it waterproof. 

It i broad-soled and low-heeled, like the Englis 
and Hygienic Boots, and is a perfectly easy boot to wal 
in—requiring no painful ‘‘breaking in.” 
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For the Companion. 


THE WONDERS OF WATER. 


By Prof. John Tyndall. 


The part played by water as an article of diet | 
Not to speak of fruits | 


is enormously important. 
and vegetables, and confining ourselves to flesh, 


every four pounds of boneless meat purchased at 


the butcher’s shop contain about three pounds of 
water. I remember Mr. Carlyle once describing 


an author who was making a great stir at the) 


time, as ‘‘a weak, watery, insipid creature.” 


But, in a literal and physical sense, we are all | 


‘‘watery.’’ The muscles of a man weighing one 
hundred and fifty pounds weigh, when moist, 
sixty-four pounds, but of these nearly fifty 
pounds are mere water. It is not, however, of 
the water compacted in the muscles and tissues 
of a man that I am now going to speak, but of 
the ordinary water which we see everywhere 
around us. 

Whence comes our drinking water? A little 
reflection might enable you to give the following 
reply :—‘Well, if you go back far enough, it 
comes from the clouds, which send their rain 
down upon the earth.” 

“But how,” it may be asked, ‘does the water 
get up into the cloud region ?”’ 

Your reply will probably be, ‘It is carried up 
by evaporation from the waters of the earth.” 

A great Roman philosopher and poet, named 
Lucretius, wrote much about atoms, which he 
called “the First Beginnings.”” When it was 
objected that nobody could see the atoms, he 
reasoned in this way : 

“Hang out a wet towel in the sun, and after 
some time you will find that all the water has 
gone away. But you cannot see the particles of 
the water that has thus disappeared. Still it is 
perfectly certain that the water which, when put 
into the towel, could be seen, and felt, and tasted, 
and weighed, must have escaped from the towel 
in this invisible way. How, then, can you ex- 
pect me to show you the atoms which, as they 
are the first beginnings of things, are probably 
much smaller than your ‘invisible’ particles of 
water ?”” 

In this invisible state, to which water may be 
reduced, it is called aqueous vapor. 

Let it then be admitted that water rises into the 
air by evaporation; and that in the air it forms 
the clouds which discharge themselves upon us 
as rain, hail, and snow. If you look for the 
source of any great American river, you will find 
it in some mountain land where, in its infancy, it 
is a mere stream. Added to, gradually, by other 
tributary streams, it becomes broader and deeper, 
until finally it reaches the noble magnitude of the 
Mississippi or the Ohio. 

But a considerable portion of the rain-water 
sinks into the earth, trickles through its pores 
and fissures, coming here and there to light as a 
pellucid spring. We have now to consider how 
“spring-water’’ is affected by the rocks, or gravel, 
or sand, or soil, through which it passes. 

The youths who choose this journal for a com- 
panion know already that Mrs. Tyndall and my- 
self are lovers of the highlands. 1 tried last year 
to give them some notion of ‘Life in the Alps.” 
Well, here, in England, Alpine heights are not 
attainable; but we have planted our house upon 
the highest available land within two hours’ 
reach of London. 

Thousands of acres of heather surround us, and 
storms visit us, more furious than those of the 
Alps. The reason is that we are here at the sum- 
mit of things, where the wind can sweep over us 
without impediment. 

There is no land above our house, and there- 
fore there are no springs at hand available for 
our use. But lower down, in the valleys, the 
springs burst forth, providing the people who live 
near them with the brightest and purest water. 
These people have all my land, and all the high 
surrounding land, as a collecting ground, on 
which the rain falls, and from which it trickles 
through the body of the hill, to appear at lower 
levels. 

What then am I obliged to do?. It stands to 
reason that if I could bore down to a depth lower 
than the springs, the water, instead of flowing to 
them, would come to me. This is what I have 
done. I have sunk a well two hundred and 
twenty-five feet deep, and am thereby provided 


with an unfailing supply of the most delicious 
water. 


The water drawn from this well comes from | 
Within | 


what geologists call the greensand. 
sight of my balcony rise the well-known South 
Downs, which are hills of chalk covered with 
verdure. Now, if a bucket of water were taken 


from my well, and a similar bucket from a well | acid by the air, falls upon the limestone rock | of carbonic acid gas. It is easy to devise a means | 


|common language, the one water is soft, like 
rain-water, while the other is hard. 


We have now to analyze and understand the | 


meaning of ‘‘hard water’’ and to examine some 
of its effects. Suppose, then, three porcelain 


basins to be filled, the first with pure rain-water, | 


the second with greensand water, and the third 
with chalk-water; all three waters, at first, being 
|equally bright and transparent. Swppose the 
| three basins placed on a warm hob, or even ex- 
| posed to the open air, until the water of each 
| basin has wholly evaporated. 

| What is the result? In the rain-water basin 
| you have nothing left behind; in the greensand 
water basin you have a small residue of solid 
mineral matter; in the chalk-water basin you 
have a comparatively large residue. The reason 
of this is that chalk is soluble in rain water, and 
dissolves in it, like sugar or salt, though to a far 
less extent; while the water of my well, coming 
from the greensand, which is hardly soluble at 
| all, is almost as soft as rain-water. 

One familiar consequence of this is, that kettles 
and boilers in which hard water is used become 
| rapidly incrusted within, while no such incrus- 

tation is formed by soft water. Hot water pipes 
| are sometimes choked by such incrustation; and 
the boilers of steamers have been known to be so 
thickly coated as to prevent the access of heat to 
the water within them. Not only was their coal 
| thus wasted, but it has been found necessary to 
burn their spars in order to bring them into port. 
The simple boiling of water is sufficient to pre- 
cipitate a considerable portion of the mineral 
| matter dissolved in it. There is no test of the 


presence of suspended matter in water, or air, so | 


searching and powerful as a beam of light. An 


old English writer touched this point when he | 


said :—**The sun discovers atomes, though they 
be invisible by candle-light, and makes them 
dance in his beams.”’ 

In the purest water—it may be rain-water; it 
may be filtered water; it may be artificially dis- 
tilled water; it may be water obtained by the 
| melting of the purest ice—a strong, searching 
beam sent through it always reveals suspended 
matter. I have done my best to get rid of it, but 
can hardly say that I have completely succeeded. 

Differences in quantity are, however, very 
strikingly revealed. When, in my darkened 
study, I send a concentrated beam through our 
well-water, after boiling, it appears turbid; sent 
through the South Downs well-water, it appears 
muddy, so great is the quantity of chalk pre- 
cipitated by the boiling. 

The mere exposure of hard water to the open 
air, where it can evaporate, softens it consider- 
ably, by the partial precipitation of the mineral 
matter it held in solution. 

This last observation is important, because it 
enables us to explain many interesting and 
beautiful effects. 

In chalybeate springs, iron is dissolved in the 
water. Round about such springs, and along 
the rivulets which flow from them, red oxide of 
iron—iron rust—is precipitated by the partial 
evaporation of the water. 

In Iceland, the water of the Great Geyser holds 
a considerable quantity of flint, or silica, in 
solution. By a most curious process of evapora- 
tion this silica, as shown by Bunsen, has been so 
deposited as to enable what was at first a simple 
spring to build up, gradually, the wonderful tube 
of the Geyser, which is seventy-four feet deep 
and ten feet across, with a smooth basin sixty 
feet wide at the top. 

Again, the great majority of our grottos and 
caves are in limestone rock, which, in the course 
of ages, has been dissolved away by a stream. 

To the present hour are to be found, in most of 
these caves, the streams which made them. I 
have been through many of them, but through 
none which can compare in beauty with St. 
Michael’s Cave in the Rock of Gibraltar. From 
the roof hang tapering stalactites, like pointed 
spears. From the floor rise columnar stalag- 
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| Escaping from the point of the stalactite, the 
| drop falls upon the floor, where evaporation con- 
tinues, and mineral matter is deposited. The 


stalagmite rises: the mound becomes a pillar, | 


| towards which the spear overhead accurately 
points, until, in course of time, they unite to 
form a column. 

A similar process goes on over the fretted 
| walls. They shine with the water passing over 
|them. Each water-film deposits its infinitesimal 
| load, the quantity deposited here and there de- 
| pending on the inequalities of the surface, which 
| cause the water to linger longer, and to deposit 

more at some places than at others. 
| The substance most concerned in the production 
| of all this beauty is called by chemists carbonate 
of lime. It is formed by the union of carbonic 
acid and lime. What lime is, of course, you 
already know; its companion, carbonic acid, is, 
at ordinary temperatures, a very heavy gas. It 
effervesces in soda-water, and it constitutes a 
portion of the breath exhaled from the lungs. 
| The weight of the gas, as compared with air, may 
be accurately determined by the chemists balance. 
| But its weight may also be shown in the follow- 
ing way. 
side down and filled with carbonic acid gas. 


| 
| 
| 


This 


| is readily done, though when done you do not see | 


the gas. Well, iron sinks in water, because it is 


heavier than water ; it swims on mercury, because | 


it is lighter than mercury. For the same reason, 
if you blow a soap-bubble and dexterously shake 


it off, so that it shall fall into the glass shade, it | 


is stopped at the top of the shade, bobbing up 
and down, as if upon an invisible elastic cushion. 
The light gas floats on the heavy one. 

Almost any other acid, poured upon chalk or 
marble, liberates the carbonic acid. Its grasp of 
the lime is feeble and easily overcome. 
we dissolve and mix a common soda-powder, the 


| tartaric acid turns the weaker carbonic acid out | 


| of doors. 

Many natural springs of carbonic acid have 
| been discovered, one of which I should like to 
introduce to your notice. In the neighborhood 
of the city of Naples there is a cave called the 
Grotto del Cane, a name given to it for a curious 
and culpable reason During one of the erup- 
tions of Vesuvius, I paid a visit, in company 
| with two friends, to Naples, and went to see, 
among the other sights of that wonderful region, 
the Grotto of the Dog. At a place adjacent we 
| met a guide and some other visitors. 

At the heels of the guide was a timid little 


victim that gave the cave its name. 
walk into the cave without inconvenience, know- 


ing, at the same time, from the descriptions we | 


| had heard and read, that our feet were plunged 


in a stream of heavy carbonic acid flowing along | 


the bottom of the cave. The poor little dog, 
|much against its will, was brought into the 
grotto. The stream of carbonic acid was not 
deep enough to cover it; its master, accordingly, 
pressed its head under the suffocating gas. It 
struggled for a time, but soon became motion- 
less—apparently lifeless. Taken into the air out- 
side, through a series of convulsions, painful to 
look upon, it returned to life. 

| The experiment is a barbarous one, and ought 
|not to be tolerated. There are many ways of 
| satisfying the curious, without cruelty to the dog. 
| Imade the following experiment, which seemed 


| to surprise the bystanders. Placing a burning | 
, candle near the bottom of my hat, in the open | 


air outside the cave, I borrowed a cap, and by 
| means of it ladled up the heavy gas. Pouring it 
| from the cap into the hat, the light was quenched 
| as effectually as if water had been poured upon 
| it. Made with glass jars instead of hats, this is a 
| familiar laboratory experiment. 
| We must now proceed slowly forward, making 
| our footing sure as we advance. Lime is sparingly 
| soluble in water, giving it a strong acrid taste. 


| Lime-water is as clear as ordinary water; the eye | 


| discerns no difference between them. And now I 


Let a wide glass shade be turned up- | 


When | 


quadruped which, for the time being, was the | 
We could | 
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| an example, which embraces a certain amount of 
{carbonic acid; and the bi-carbonate which con- 
| tains twice as much. 

But the bi-carbonate is far more soluble in 
| water than the simple carbonate. Pure water 

dissolves only an extremely small quantity of 
| the simple carbonate of lime. But carbonic acid 
| is sparingly diffused everywhere throughout our 
| atmosphere, and rain-water always carries with 
| it, from the air, an amount of carbonic acid, 

which enables it to convert the simple carbonate 
| into the bi-carbonate, of which it can dissolve a 
| considerable quantity. Every gallon of water, 
| for example, taken from the chalk contains more 
| than twenty grains of the dissolved mineral. By 
boiling, or by evaporation, this bi-carbonate is 
re-converted into the insoluble carbonate, which 
| renders our flasks of boiled chalk-water turbid, 
forms incrustations in our kettles, and deposits 
| itself as stalactites and stalagmites in our lime- 
| Stone caves. 

| But there is another way of converting the bi- 
| carbonate into the carbonate which is well worthy 
| of our attention. It will show how a man of 
science thinks, before he experiments, and how, 
by experiment, he afterwards verifies his thought. 
| Bearing in mind that chalk-water holds lime in 
solution as bi-carbonate, it is plain that if we 
could rob this bi-carbonate of half its carbonic 
acid, we should reduce it to the simple carbonate, 
| which is almost wholly insoluble. 

Think the matter over a little. What we have 
to combat is an excess of carbonic acid. Lime- 
water, without any carbonic acid, is easily pre- 

pared. Suppose, then, that we add to our chalk- 
| water, with its double dose of carbonic acid, some 
pure lime-water; what would you expect? You 
| would, at all events, think it probable that the 
bi-carbonate of the chalk-water would honorably 
| give up its excess of carbonic acid to the lime, 
and assume the condition of the simple carbonate 
| which, because of its insolubility, would be pre- 
cipitated as a white powder in the water. And, 
| because chalk is heavier than water, we should 
{conclude that the powder would sink to the 
| bottom, leaving a clear, softened water over- 
head. 

| You have here an example of the way in which 
ja scientific man reasons, before he proceeds to 
actual experiment. Thus reasoned Dr. Clark of 
| Aberdeen, when he invented his beautiful process 
of softening water on a large scale. I have my- 
self seen the process applied with success in 
| various chalk districts in England. 

| Let us make a calculation. Every pound of 
chalk contains nine ounces of lime and seven 
ounces of carbonic acid. Dissolved by rain- 
water, this simple carbonate becomes bi-carbo- 
nate, where every nine ounces of lime combine 
with fourteen ounces of carbonic acid. If, 
then, a quantity of pure lime-water containing 
nine ounces of lime be added to these sixteen 
ounces of bi-carbonate solution, the lime will 
seize upon seven ounces of the fourteen and form 
two pounds of the nearly insoluble carbonate. 
In other words, nine ounces of lime precipitate 
thirty-two ounces of chalk. Counting thus ona 
| large scale, we find that a single ton of lime, dis- 
| solved in lime-water, suffices to precipitate three 
and a half tons of chalk. 

Let me now describe to you what I saw at 
Canterbury, where works for the softening of 
water were constructed by the late Mr. Homer- 
| sham, civil engineer. 

I found there three reservoirs, each capable of 
containing one hundred and twenty thousand 
gallons of water. There was also a fourth 
smaller cistern containing ordinary lime, in that 
state of fine division which is called ‘cream of 
lime.’’ The mixture of water and lime is violently 
| stirred up by currents of air driven through it. 
Brought thus into intimate contact with every 
particle, the water soon takes up all the lime it 
| can dissolve. 

The mixture is then allowed to stand; the 
solid lime falls to the bottom, and the pure lime- 


mites. The stalactites gradually lengthen, while | want to point out to vou one of the ways in which | water collects overhead. 


the stalagmites gradually rise. 

In numerous cases, in this cave, stalactite and 
stalagmite meet, the sharp point of the former 
resting upon the broad top of the latter. Columns 


of singular beauty, reaching from floor to roof, | of a pair of bellows, to the nozzle of which a | 
are thus formed. Stalactites and stalagmites are | glass tube is attached, you can easily cause | 
to be seen in all phases of their approach towards | common air to bubble through the lime-water. | 


each other; from the little spear beginning like a 


small icicle in the roof, and the little mound of | that the breath exhaled from the lungs contains | 
stalagmite on the floor, exactly underneath, up| carbonic acid, and if this: acid be brought into | 
to the actual contact of both. The pillars and | contact with lime, carbonate of lime will be | 


spears, the arches and corridors, the fantastic 
stone-drapery, the fretted figures on the walls— 
all contribute to produce an effect of extraordinary 
magnificence. 

You and I, it is to be hoped, are open to the 
enjoyment of such beauty. We are able, I trust, 
to share the pleasure of the artist, while desiring 
the knowledge of the man of science. 

What is the cause of the wonderful architecture 
and decoration of St. Michael’s Cave? Probably 
some of my clever readers will have anticipated 
| both this question and its answer. ° 
| The rain, charged with its modicum of carbonic 


the carbonate of lime, which we have been speak- 
ing of, may be formed. 

I suppose you to have before you a tumbler, or 
beaker, filled with clear lime-water. By means 


| It continues clear. You have been just informed 


formed. Knowing this, you can make the follow- 
ing experiment. 

Drawing your breath inward so as to fill your 

| lungs, you breathe, by means of a glass tube, 


| through the lime-water. Before you have emptied | 


| your lungs the clear lime-water will have become 
| quite milky, the milkiness being due to fine 
| particles of carbonate of lime—otherwise chalk— 
formed by the union of the carbonic acid of your 
| breath with the lime of the water. 
| Take a well-corked champagne bottle, from 
which the wine has been half removed, but which 
| Still retains, above the remaining wine, a quantity 


in the South Downs, and if both buckets were | overhead, percolates through it, dissolves it, and | of causing this gas to bubble through lime-water. 
handed over to a laundress, she would have no | thus laden, reaches the roof of the cave. Here it | A heavy white precipitate of chalk is immediately 
difficulty in telling you which she would prefer. | is exposed to evaporation. The dissolved solid | formed. 


With my well-water it would be easy to produce 
a beautiful lather. With the South Downs well- 
water it would be very difficult to do so. 


In! 


is, in part, deposited and the root of the stalactite 
| is planted against the roof. The charged water 


We now come to a point of great practical 
importance. The carbonate of lime exists in two 


The softening process begins by introducing a 
measured quantity of this lime-water into one of 
the larger cisterns. The hard water, pumped 
directly from the chalk, is then permitted to fill 
the cistern. When they come together, the two 
clear liquids form a kind of thin whitewash, 
which is permitted to remain quiet for twelve or, 
still better, for twenty-four hours. The carbonate 
of lime sinks to the bottom of the reservoir, cover- 
ing it as a fine white powder; while above it is a 
water of extreme softness and transparency, and 
of the most delicate blue color. 

This water harbors no organisms. Properly 
conducted to our homes, no infectious fever could 
| ever be propagated by such water. 

On the glaciers of Switzerland are found shafts 

jand lakes of beautifully blue water. Blue, in 
| fact, is the natural color of both water and ice. 
In the clefts and crevasses of the glaciers this 
delicate color is seen. 

The most striking example of the hue of water 
| is probably that furnished by the blue grotto of 
| Capri, in the Bay of Naples. Capri is one of the 
| islands of the Bay. 

At the bottom of one of its sea cliffs there is a 

small arch, barely sufficient to admit a boat in 
| fine weather, and through this arch you pass into 
| @ spacious cavern, the walls and water of which 
| shimmer forth a magical blue light. This light 
| has caught its color from the water through 


| 
| 


continues to drip, and the stalactite to lengthen. ! forms: the simple carbonate, of which chalk is {which it has passed. The entrance, as just 
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stated, is very small; so that the illumination of the 
cave is almost entirely due to light which has 
plunged to the bottom of the sea, and returned thence 
to the cave. Hence the exquisite azure. The white 
body of a diver who plunges into the water for the 
amusement of visitors, is also strikingly affected by 
the colored liquid through which he moves. 

Water yields so freely to the hand that you might 
suppose it to be easily squeezed into a smaller space. | 
That this is not the case was proved more than two 
hundred and sixty years ago by Lord Bacon. He 
filled a hollow globe of lead with the liquid, and, 
soldering up the aperture, tried to flatten the globe 
by the blows of a heavy hammer. He continued 
hammering “till the water, impatient of further 
pressure, exuded through the solid lead like a fine 
dew.’ Water was thus proved to offer an immense 
resistance to compression. 

Nearly fifty years afterward, a similar experiment, | 
with the same result, was made by the members of 
the Academy Del Cimento in Florence. They, how- 
ever, used a globe of silver instead of a globe of 
lead. This experiment is everywhere known as “‘the 
Florentine experiment;” but Ellis and Spedding, the 
eminent biographers of Bacon, have clearly shown 
that it ought to be called ‘‘the Baconian experiment.” 

This stubbornness of water in the liquid condition | 
has a parallel in its irresistible force when passing 
from the liquid into the solid condition. Water ex- | 
pands in solidifying; and ice floats on water in con- 
sequence of this expansion. The wreck of rocks 
upon the summits of some mountains is extra- 
ordinary. Scawfell Pikein England, and the Eggisch- 
horn and Sparrenhorn in Switzerland are cases in | 
point. Under the guise of freezing water, a giant 
stone-breaker has been at work upon these heights. 
By his remorseless power, even the great and fatal 
pyramid of the Matterhorn is smashed and riven 
from top to bottom. Nothing can be more impres- 
sive to the mountaineer in his night bivouac than the 
thunderous roar of the stone avalanches which sweep 
down this mountain. 

On the slopes above my Alpine home, we find 
heaps and mounds, where slabs and blocks are piled 
together in apparent confusion. But we soon come | 
to the sure and certain conclusion that these severed 
pieces are but parts of a once coherent rock, which 
has been shattered by the freezing of water in its 
fissures and its pores. 

When the severed masses are large, they are some- 
times left poised as “rocking-stones.’’ A favorite 
excursion of ours in Switzerland takes us along a 
noble glacier, to the base of the final pyramid of the 
Aletschhorn. There, a few years ago, was to be 
found a huge rock, with a horizontal upper surface 
so spacious that twenty of us have sometimes 
lunched upon it together. Literally as well as techni- 
cally, it was a noble “glacier-table.” 

That great boulder, of apparently iron strength, is 
now reduced to fragments by the universal pulver- 
izer—freezing water. I say pulverizer; for, over and 
above its work of destruction upon the mountains, 
has it not disintegrated the bare rocks of the ancient 
earth, and thus produced the soils which constitute 
the bases of the whole vegetable world? 

When water passes from the liquid to the solid 
condition, it is usually by a process of architecture 
so refined as to baffle our most powerful microscopes. 
I never observe without wonder this crystalline 
architecture. Look at it on the window panes, or on 
the flags over which you walk on a frosty morning. 
Nothing can exceed the beauty of the branching 
forms that overspread the chilled surfaces. 

Look at the feathery plumes that sometimes sprout 
from wood or cloth, or porous stones. The reflecting 
mind cannot help receiving from this definite group- 
ing and ordering of the ultimate particles of matter 
suggestions of the most profound significance. 

Many months ago, I read a stanza from your own 
delightful poet, Bryant, wherein he refers to the 
“stars” of snow. Those stellar forms of falling 
snow repeat themselves incessantly. I have seen the 
Alps in winter laden with these fallen stars; and 
three or four days ago, they showered their beauty | 
down upon me in England. Dr. Scoresby observed | 
them in the Arctic regions, and Mr. Glashier made | 
drawings of them nearer home. The ice-crystal is| 
hexagonal in form, and the snow-stars invariably | 
shoot forth six rays. | 

The hexagonal architecture is carried on in the | 
formation of common ice. Some years ago I set a| 
large lens in the sun, and brought the solar rays to a | 
focus in the air. I then placed a slab of pure ice 
across the convergent beam. Sparks of light, ap- | 
parently generated by the beam, immediately ap- | 
peared along its track. 

Examining the ice afterwards with a magnifying | 
lens, I found that every one of those brilliant points | 
constituted the centre, or nucleus, of a beautiful 
liquid flower, of six petals. There was no deviation 
from this number, because it was inexorably bound 
up with the crystalline form of the ice. 

Thus, in a region withdrawn from the inattentive 
eye, we find ourselves surprised and fascinated by 
the methods of nature. 


—_—__+o+—__——_ 


For the Companion. 


GAVE HIM A RIDE. 


The average American, unheroic as he may appear, 
has in his veins much of the ardor and fire of an ex- 
plorer and conqueror. Inch by inch the frontier has 
been wrested from a state of nature and of savagery; 
and to-day,in spite of disheartening failures and 
woful predictions of disaster, the vanguard of civil- 
ization is taking possession of the great arid and 
semi-arid regions of the national domain. 

One of the humblest of this intrepid army is Jed 
Pickering, an Ohioan, who, a few years ago, located 
with his family on the plains of Eastern Colorado. 
What such a removal and settlement implies few can 
realize who have not passed through a similar ex- 
perience. The section from which the Pickerings 
came abounded in woodlands, timbered hills with 
purplish, hazy tops kissing the sky, and with gurgling | 
springs that ran riverward in rills of flashing silver. | 

Their new home was set ina sea of gray buffalo- 
grass; and the only creeks and wooded slopes they | 
ever saw were those which lifted themselves, like the | 
ghostly, shadowy figments of a dream, in the. océa- | 





not unhappy. As Jed frequently expressed it, ‘‘no 
prettier land lay outdoors;’’ and the feeling of pos- 
session, the knowledge that the quarter on which 


they had settled was all their own, made them strong 


of heart and high of purpose. 

The cattlemen and cowboys laughed and sneered 
whenever they rode by; for between these men and 
the settlers there always exists a natural antipathy. 

Farming and cattle-raising, as it is carried on in 
the West, cannot prosper side by side. The settler, 
usually poor, is unable to fence his little square of 
land; and the cattleman feels that he cannot hire a 
line-rider for every six-by-ten patch of desert which 
a presumptuous and over-confident “granger’’ pro- 
poses to turn into a wheat field. He is sure the land 
can never be successfully cultivated. 

The settler, on the other hand, has faith in the 
capabilities of the country, and believes the dis- 
couraging talk of the cattle king is intended to scare 
him out of the section. Hence, when the cattle 
devastate the unfenced fields, trouble arises. 

The cattleman’s herds seldom came near the Pick- 
ering homestead; but a drought, accompanied by 


| high, hot winds, levelled Jed’s hopes, as it levelled his 
| crops. 
| cattleman that, for all his toil, Jed would not reap 


The frequently expressed prediction of the 


enough to “feed a blind, setting hen through a Colo- 
rado winter’’ seemed discouragingly near fulfillment. 

The harvest proved better than the promise, how- 
ever. It yielded sufficient feed for his team and his 
few cows; but nothing that could be converted into 
the necessaries of life for himself and family. And 
in this stress of hard circumstances Jed turned to the 
plainsman’s last resort: bone-hauling. 

Here the proximity of the great herds proved a 
blessing. The previous winter had been an unusually 
hard one, and the losses of the cattlemen frightful. 


| The bleaching bones of the victims of the frequent 


blizzards whitened the plains. Converted into fertil- 
izers they would cause the worn hillsides of New 
England and the eastern States to smile in luxuriant 
productiveness. The market was far away and the 
freight rates high; but the collection and shipment 
of the bones would furnish him employment and 
enable him to live until better times. 
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and, with a stifled, angry growl, whisked around the 
projecting wall. The next instant screams of pain 
and terror came from the horses, followed by the 
clatter of hoofs and the ringing of wheels. 

The lion, frightened by the rifle-ball which had 
whizzed so near it, had leaped blindly from the rock, | 
and in its fall had struck one of the animals. 

One bound placed Pickering in a position to see as | 
well as to hear. The horses, scared into a stampede, 
were tearigg down the valley, dragging after them | 
the bounding wagon, from which the bones were | 
flying in a white shower. But, strangest of all! atop | 
of the bone load, crouching low and creeping from | 
side to side, evidently fearing to leap down, was the | 
mountain lion. 

The sudden lurch of the team had probably thrown 
it against the dashboard, from whence it had climbed 
into the wagon. | 

Pickering stared, scarcely able to credit the evidence | 
of his senses. The horses, panic-stricken by the lion’s | 
presence, were tearing along like mad, and it was | 
only a question of time when they would shatter the | 
wagon or rend the harness into fragments, and per- | 
haps kill themselves. 

Turning an abrupt bend they brought the wagon | 
broadside. Quickly throwing a cartridge into the 
barrel of his rifle, he took careful aim at the cower- 
ing lion and fired. The ball struck among the bones 
just back of it; and with a flying leap it bounded into 
aclump of plum bushes and disappeared. 


being strewn over the entire distance; but, except 
for a few scratches on the haunches of the animal | 
that had been struck, no material damage resulted | 
from this unique and decidedly general surprise. 
JOHN H. WHITSON. | 


—————$_$$§ 


For the Companion. 


A MIDSHIPMAN’S PRACTICE CRUISE. | 








I returned to the Naval Academy from a two| 
| months’ absence on sick leave just in time to embark 
‘on the Constellation for a summer cruise. 


The crew 








ON BOARD THE 


Pickering was one of those energetic, determined 
men who prosper anywhere. He went at the dis- 
tasteful work with the cheery vim that conquers suc- 
cess, and soon had the pleasure of carrying home the 
substantial returns of his first shipment. 

As the bones became scarce in the vicinity of his 
homestead he widened the circle of his operations, 
eventually extending his search for many miles. On 
these trips he always carried a repeating rifle. Not 
for defence, but to bring down an occasional antelope 
from the bands that were now and then drawn near 
to his wagon by their all-absorbing curiosity. Savory 
antelope meat was a luxury not to be despised, and 
greatly lessened the expenses of the table. 

Twenty miles to the northward of his residence 
was a belt of low sand hills. In this belt were 
numbers of plum bushes, now bearing their ripe, red 


| fruit. To it Jed made his way one day, hoping to 


obtain a tubful of plums in addition to his regular 
load of bones. The fruit was comparatively plenti- 
ful; and when he had picked until he was tired, he 
drove his team into the shadow of some curious rock 
formations and ate his dinner, reclining leisurely the 
while on the soft grass. 

When his hunger had been appeased and he was 
somewhat rested, and had rehitched the team to the 
wagon, the singularity of the monumental piles drew 
his attention, and he walked slowly around them to 
view their worn angles and strange colors. 

There were three; two, straight shafts of soft lime- 
stone, almost square, not more than six feet in 
diameter at the base, and rising to a height of eighty 
feet. One of these was of a marble whiteness; the 
other white with beautiful yellow bands. They were 
thin near the tops and seemed to be slowly wearing 
away by constant attrition with the cutting, sand- 
laden winds. 

Curious to test the thickness of one of the shafts at 
its top, Pickering fired at it; and by the shower of 
rocky dust which flew from its opposite side he saw 
that the rifle-ball had passed entirely through. 

The third pile was mueh larger and sloped gradually 
upward from the ground. It was a different texture 
also, being firmer and of a bluish cast. A third of 
the way up a sort of pocket was half-visible. While 
curiously inspecting this, a bunch of hair on its outer 
edge caught his eye. 

Wondering if he had not stumbled on the nest of 
an eagle, he raised his rifle and fired. To his aston- 
ishment, a large mountain lion, an animal seldom 


sional mirage. Nevertheless, the Pickerings were | encountered on the plains, leaped from the crevice 


CONSTELLATION. 


was composed, as usual, of the cadets of two classes— 

the first, or highest class, and the third. As it hap- 

pened, I belonged to neither of these. I had entered 

the academy with the members of what was now the 

Third Class, but an illness of several months had 

thrown me back in my studies, so that I was still a! 
member of the Fourth, or lowest, Class. 

There were other deficient students aboard, and 
together we formed a group of what are known as | 
“turnbacks’’—creatures that are neither fish, flesh 
nor fowl, and are regarded with more or less con- 
temptuous pity by their cleverer or more fortunate 
classmates of the previous year, and with scant | 
respect even by the green new-comers, with whom, 
henceforth, their lot is to be cast. 

At sea, on a practice cruise, their position is not 
nearly so unpleasant as when they are on land, for 
while making this cruise they are still identified with 
the cadets with whom they entered the service. 
For the time being they are, to all intents and pur- 
poses, Third Classmen; and as there are no “plebes” 
or “youngsters” aboard, to emphasize their fallen 
state, they manage to retain some sense of pride and 
self-respect. The shoe pinches only when studies 
are resumed and class lines drawn hard and fast 
again in the fall. 

Besides the ‘“‘middies,”’ for whose benefit the cruise | 
is made, there is a sprinkling of common sailors in 
the crew—old salts, who give savor to the wholly 
unleavened lump of Third Classmen and the smaller 
mass of First Classmen, only partly leavened by the 
cruise of two summers before. 

Of these older men, whose lines are cast “before 


| 
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teeth. If any of my companions on this particular 
voyage had turned a somersault on quitting Annapo- 
lis, it probably would have indicated the general de- 
light at the prospect of a cruise in the Mediterranean. 
Everything pointed to the realization of the common 
wish that that should be our destination. 

The captain would find, when he broke the sealed 
orders under which we sailed, that our immediate 
destination was Gibraltar. With nothing but hear- 
say to base our expectations on, and the wish that 
fathered the pleasant thought, we already saw the 
rocky fortress looming up before us, and the next 
moment were skimming over the blue waters and 
beneath the cloudless skies that are the goal of every 
midshipman’s desire. 

The night we reached the mouth of the Chesapeake 
Bay and stood out to sea between Capes Charles and 
Henry, I happened to be off duty. I went through 
the form of slinging my hammock on the berth-deck, 
as usual, but felt no inclination to “turn in.” It 
was my first night on the ocean, and I preferred to 
pass it on deck; so, donning a heavy overcoat, 
though the month was June, and stationing myself 


| at the weather bow, I stood almost motionless there 


from star-rise till broad day, alternately peering into 
the half-darkness that lay upon the sea, and gazing 
at the heaving foam and phosphorescence that 
slipped sternward from the bow of the ship. 

Half a gale was blowing, but the Constellation was 
not acranky craft, and the fresh air and novelty so 


The horses ran a mile further, the load gf bones | stimulated both mind and body that I fancied sea- 


sickness and I were fated never to meet. 
When I was called aft in the morning, to take my 
turn with the helmsman, I learned better. The un- 


| welcome meeting occurred; but from that day on I 


never felt a moment’s nausea, let the ship pitch or 
roll as it would. In this respect I was luckier than 
many another midshipman. The young man who 
stood at the head of my class from the time we 
entered the academy till he resigned his commission, 
years afterwards, never once went to sea without 
going through such agonies of illness as threatened 
to make life intolerable to him if he remained in the 
service. 

Every cadet is required to keep a log-book while on 
the cruise. This is a daily record of the fluctuations 
of thermometer and barometer, the course and 
velocity of the wind and of the ship itself, and certain 
other routine matters, together with any happenings 
of a more novel or striking character, such as the 
sighting of a water-spout or iceberg, the springing of 
a leak, or a brush with a hostile man-of-war. The 
only unexpected event of note on the cruise I made 
was the discovery of a water-spout, a few miles dis- 
tant from the ship. Two guns were charged, one 
with powder only, the other with shot, the latter to 
be used if the blank charge should fail to shatter the 
dusky column that rose to the clouds. But the 
monster, as if disgusted at finding us forewarned and 
forearmed, so trimmed his course as to give us the 
wide berth we wanted. 

A feat performed by one or two adventurous lads 
at the Naval Academy was to climb to the “truck”— 
the topmost point of the mast of the training-ship 
Dale, snugly moored alonggide the dock in the 
Severn, and stand with folded arms upon that dizzy 
pinnacle. 

In emulation of this act of skill and courage, I 
made my way one fine day to the “truck” of the 
Constellation’s mainmast. The last eight feet or so 
had to be made by swarming up the bare pole. 
Through the little wooden cap, some six inches in 
diameter, that surmounts it, passes the iron light- 
ning-rod. Holding firmly to this, I succeeded in 
getting my left foot and right knee in place; then, 
with infinite care and caution, I—sat down again! 

It was just as well I did so, too; for if I had got 
both feet on the truck, and let go my hold of the 
lightning-conductor, the next roll of the ship would 
have sent me flying overboard like a stone from a 
sling. I was thankful that I had realized the fool- 
hardiness of the attempt, and as I had said nothing 
about my intention, for fear of an executive veto 
from one of the officers of the day, I escaped the 
humiliation of being known to have feared the 
danger. What I had done was in plain sight of all 
on deck, if they had happened to look aloft, but the 
main truck is so far out of the range of one’s ordinary 
vision that I might have spent the day there un- 
observed. Indeed, it was always my favorite perch 
when off duty. 

I had free access to the truck, as I was stationed 
on the main royal yard—the smallest yard on the 
mast and the highest on the ship. Being tall for my 
age, my knees came almost up to the yard-arm itself, 
when I stood on the footline below it to handle the 


| sail; so only half my strength and skill were avail- 


able for the work in hand; the other half was 
devoted to clinging on for dear life. 

It would have been wiser, I thought, to assign 
such a long-legged youngster to another post; but 
one must learn all parts of a sailor’s work, and I had 
begun the cruise by pulling ropes on deck. I enjoyed 
the privilege my new station gave me of visiting the 
“top” without fear of the “persuader’”—a knotted 
rope with which trespassers are saluted, when their 
heads appear above the level of the fore, main or 
mizzen top, and persuaded to retrace their steps. 

One day, while killing time in the main-top, I came 
near to taking my own life, quite involuntarily, by 
putting my feet in a slipknot and, “just for sprouts,” 
pulling them above my head, which had the effect of 
throwing me at full length across the top; an inch 


| more would have sent me head-first to the deck. 


At another time, a young friend came up to the top 





the mast,” there are enough to do all the work that | with his cap dangling down his back and a heightened 
needs to be done in sailing and caring for the vessel,— | color in his always rosy cheeks that bespoke unusual 
more than enough, if the crew of an ordinary | excitement. When he got his breath, he told me he 
merchantman of the same size be taken as a basis of | had missed his footing in running up the shrouds, 
comparison; and they are scattered about in such a | and fallen backwards, catching hold again only in 
way as to come in contact with the cadets at every | the “chains,” below the level of the upper deck. As 
point on the ship. | ho one saw him fall, he would probably have gong 
There is one thing the cadet learns not to do on | straight to “Davy Jones’s locker” if he had once 
shipboard long before he goes on a cruise; and that | struck the water. 
is, to gaze open-mouthed at any operation that is But perhaps that fate had less terror for him than 
going on overhead. He is apt to do this the first | for some other lads on board; for, as chance would 
time he steps aboard the practice-ship moored at the | have it, his own name was “Davy” Jones, and the 
dock in the Severn; and the practical rebuke he re- | locker in which his things were kept adjoined mine, 
ceives from an “upper Classman,” in the form of an | and sheltered some of my own effects. 
upward blow on the lower jaw, makes a lasting im- 
pression on even the dullest mind. When he steps 
aboard the Constellation for a summer outing, he 
could turn a back somersault without unclinching his 





One of the most exciting events on shipboard that 
I can recall was the capture of a shark. It was 
caught with a huge hook, heavily baited with pork. 
When the dangerous creature was drawn partly ou! 
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of water, a sailor slipped down astern and passed a 
line over its tail. A hundred pairs of hands then 
grasped the rope to which the hook was fastened; 
the fife and drum struck up a spirited air, and in less 
time than it takes to tell it the tantalized fish was 
landed on deck. 

The line around his tail kept him from doing any 
damage, and with alittle more music from fife and 
drum, he was soon lying hors de combat at the ship’s 
head, in readiness for the executioner’s and dissect- 
or’s knife. He died game. Some of his flesh, still 
quivering, was boiled and then eaten; the rest 
thrown overboard; and a unique walking-stick was 
made by the simple device of running a slender rod 
through his vertebre. 

It was three weeks before we cast anchor after 
leaving the Chesapeake, and when the flukes first 
buried themselves in the sand, it was at the bottom 
of Gardiner’s Bay. We had cruised for awhile in 
the neighborhood of Bermuda, but had never got 
within sight of the island. | 

All this time there were no opportunities for out- | 
door bathing; but when we were at anchor, a couple | 
of booms were occasionally run out from one side of 
the ship, late in the afternoon, and a sail spread 
between them in such a way as to lie under the 
water, and make a tempting place for swimmers who 
dreaded sharks. The sail bagged in the middle, 
being about ten feet under water there and not more 
than a foot or two at the sides. 

As swimming was not taught at the Academy, and 
I acquired the art only in after years, I resisted the 
temptation to dive into this treacherous tub. Instead 
of sprawling about in the sail, I would take a dip 
now and then from the ladder of the ship’s side, 
clinging desperately to the lowest rung. 

For two weeks, at one time, we lay in the harbor 
at Newport; and I shall never forget the delight 
with which we sailed in and dropped anchor there. 
The land bordering the channel seemed to come out 
almost to the ship’s sides, as if to welcome us. The 
grass was vividly green; the houses looked like 
palaces to boys who had been shut up on shipboard 
for many weeks; it was an exquisitely bright and | 
calm summer Sunday afternoon, and to one, at least, 
of the youngsters who stood on deck as the Constella- | 
tion glided along between the grassy banks on either 
side, it seemed that we were entering the gates of an 
earthly paradise. 

While we were still at sea, we had all eaten our 
share of “salt-horse” (pork) and hard-tack; on 
Sundays our dessert had consisted of raisins; and 
what had done duty for milk was a highly condensed 
form of the genuine article, copiously diluted with 
tepid water. Just before meal-time a “waister”—one 
of the negro servants—would drag into the middle of 
the berth-deck an immense tin pail, with a lump of 
something white sticking at the bottom of it. Into 
this pail he would let several gallons of water run, 
and then would stir up the whitish lump and the 
water till he had produced a bluish mixture that 
resembled cow’s milk about as closely as a wax-work 
figure resembles a living human being. 

Already, in Gardiner’s Bay, we had had fresh food 
and drink, and experienced the delight of setting 
foot on shore. But at Newport we felt that life was 
better worth living than it had seemed to us for a 
long while before. Shore-leave was the one thing 
that every ‘‘middy” had in mind, and those who 
behaved themselves well had frequent opportunities 
of seeing the sights of the gay city by the sea. 

Unluckily for the writer of these lines, he was not 
one of the cadets whose conduct commended them to 
the good-will of their superiors, and as a consequence, 
he was usually set at work making potato-nets when 
his fellows clambered over the sides of the ship for a 
half-holiday in town. Only once did he get leave to 
go ashore, his brief outing on that halcyon occasion 
being taken up with a visit to Spouting Rock. 

The midshipmen stationed at any given part of the 
ship are divided up, like the seamen, into two parts. 
Thus, for instance, those whose duties lie on the 
port side of the forecastle, belong to the “first part 
port watch,” or “second part,” as the case may be; 
those of the starboard yard-arms of any of the masts, 
to the first or second part starboard. Like the men, 
they keep regular four-hour watches on deck, except 
in the two dog-watches, which are of two hours 
each; so no matter how rough the night may be, 
they are routed out when their turns come, and 
obliged to keep a bright lookout for passing ships, 
“lee shores,” and other monsters of the deep. 

A midshipman has plenty of hard work to do on a 
practice cruise, and is exposed in all weathers and at 
all hours of the day and night; but unless he is radi- 
cally weak, he comes off the ship at the end of the 
summer in much better plight than when he boarded 
it, and is apt to look back to the voyage in after years 
as a protracted holiday—even if he is disappointed, 
as I was, in the hope of seeing the blue waters and 
bluer skies of the Mediterranean. 

JosePH B. GILDER. | 
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BEEF. 


Talleyrand, like most diplomatists, was famous for | 
his attention to the details of etiquette. He prided | 
himself on an ability to adjust his mode of address | 
to the rank and position of the person to whom he 
was speaking. . 

On one occasion, when a number of distinguished 
men were dining with him, he varied his formula, 
when inviting them to partake of beef, in such a 
manner as to suit the rank of the respective persons. 

“May I have the honor of sending your royal high- 
ness @ little beef?” he asked a prince of the blood. 

To a duke he said, “Monsiegneur, permit me to 
send you a little beef.” 

“Marquis,” he continued, “may I send you some 
beef?” 

“Viscount, pray have a little beef.” 


“Baron, do you take beef?” ran the next interroga- 
tions. 
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Have you Catarrh ?@ 

There is one remedy you can try without danger of 
humbug. Send to H. G. Cotman, Chemist, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., for trial package of his catarrh cure. His only 
mode of advertising is by giving it away. Postage 4 
cents. Judge for yourself. Mention this paper. [Adv. 

i 
About Bird-Cages. No. 10. 

A fine bird deserves a good cage, does it not? It may 
live—for a time—in a dirty and vermin-infested cage: 
but it certainly will be brighter, sing better and look 
happier in a clean and handsome cage. Buy the Hen- | 
dryx—it is the best. [Adv. | 
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GRAYS HARBOR Washington, is attracting the | 
y, attention of Eastern investors | 

because it has the only ocean harbor in the State, as- 

sured of railroad facilities, is the centre of a country 


rich in ‘iculture, timber and coal. For full informa- 
tion, 88, Grays Harbor Co., Grays Harbor, Wash. 
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ever after. 
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“No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful ease, no comfortable feel in any member.”—Hood. . 
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The only safe way for purchasers is to insist on having 
the genuine article, and not allow themselves to be swindled by 


rior ingredients,” imposed upon them. 


having plasters said to be “just as good,” or “containing supe- 
These are only tricks 


to sell inferior goods that no more compare with ALLCOCK’s 


Porous PLASTERS than copper does with gold. 


One trial of ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS will 


convince the most sceptical of their merits. 


The eminent Henry A. Mott, Jr., Ph. D., F. C. S., late Government Chemist, says : 


“My investigation of ALLCOCK’s POROUS PLASTER shows it to contain valuable | 





“Monsieur,” he said to aw untitled gentleman,| and essential ingredients not found in any other plaster, and I find it superior to | 


“some beef?” 
To his secretary he remarked, casually, “Beef?” 
But there was one gentleman left who deserved 

even less consideration than the secretary, and Talley- | 

rand, poising his knife in air, favored him with a/| 


mere look of interrogation. If the guest was pos- | sentation 


sessed of an independent spirit, one can imagine that 
he did not take beef that day. 


and more efficient than any other plaster.” 





Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepre- ‘ 
Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and let no solicitation or 


explanation induce you to accept a substitute. 
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stimulating properties of the Hy- 
ites which it contains. 
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A New Way of Selling Stoves, 


We sell direct to the people at wholesale price. 




















The Paris Double-Draft Range. 
For Hard Coal, Soft Coal or Wood. 


A new way of Broiling meat, leaving beefsteak white 
and clean, like chicken meat. A smokeless Cake-griddle 


also goes with each stove. These improvements are 
absolutely wonderful. Only the cheaper-made stoves 
will stand a retail profit of $10 or so. This is why we 
sell you direct at wholesale price. Send to us for our 
circulars and prices. You will be surprised that you 
can get this ve of us at the price of other Ranges. 
We send it to you on approval. No pay till you are 
satisfied. We have sent them all over the coun ay and 
not one returned yet. Over 2000 of these stoves already 
sold to the people in this way. Write us at once. 


The Paris Manufacturing Co. 
TROY, N. Y. 











For the Companion. 


A CRAVAT-CASE. 


This cravat-case, a pretty present for a gentleman, 
may be made of silk, satin, or plush, or the cheap | 
but effective blue denim, so much used just now. 

We will suppose the one described to be of I 
handsomer material. 

Cut a piece of plush about fifteen inches long and | 
twelve wide. Decorate one-half of it with the word | 
‘*‘Cravates” outlined in silver cord, or with any other 
ornamental design you may choose. 


Cut the quilted satin lining one inch smaller all 
around than the plush, and turn in and baste down 
the edges of both. 

Lay two bands of ribbon diagonally across the | 
lining, turning the ends under. 


Sprinkle sachet-powder between the lining and the | 


plush, and sew them together, the plush coming a| 
little beyond the lining on all sides. 

The bands of ribbon may be decorated according to | 
the fancy of the maker,—initials, perhaps, on one, 
and the date or “Merry Christmas” on the other. 


— er 


WITH THE BELLS. 


To explore « large cathedral from roof to crypt is | 
an experience never to be forgotten, writes a corre- 
spondent of The Companion. Such an enormous 
building is a world in itself, and one may wander a 
distance which seems that of miles to the delighted 
imagination, finding at every step new traces of won- 
drous handiwork. .There are, in the Exeter Cathe- 
dral, dark caverns beneath the roof, narrow galleries 
rnnning about the inside of the church, whence one 
can view the whole beauty of column and arch, and 
wondrous coigns of vantage, on tower and roof, from 
which miles upon miles of the surrounding country 
can be seen Most interesting and awesome, how- 
ever, is the bell tower, which contains eleven mon- 
sters, ready to swing in response to the ropes below. 


“Would you like to see the bells rung?” asked the | 
should!’ | 


sexton of two visitors. “Of course we 
“Well, to-morrow is coronation dhy, and we ring 
them at nine, one and five. If vou will be at the 
little western door at quarter of nine I’ll take you up 
to the tower to see it.” We were there at the 
appointed moment, and climbed our breathless way 
up to the belfry in the tower where hung the ropes. 

We were early, but two or three of the ringers had 
already arrived, for such pealing cannot be done by 
the sexton alone. The every-day chiming can be 
managed by one man, since it is done by means of 
hammers made to strike the bells in obedience to 
ropes below; but when the huge creatures themselves 
are to swing and sway, greater strength is required. 
So for ambitious pealing sixteen men are needed, 
four of whom pull together at the rope belonging to 
the largest bell. 

One by one the ringers came dropping in, among 
them two old men who looked as if their time for 
such exertion were past. “But,” as a younger one 
said, “their spirit is good, and so we don’t like to 
discharge them. We wait for them to resi 

The preliminary waiting was delightf | social. 
Young men and old stripped off their coats, and 
prepared for the heating work, and those afraid of 
draughts adorned their heads with red handkerchiefs. 
Then although the festive glass did not go round, an | 
equivalent social custom was observed. 
produ from some corner a wooden snuff. box, in 
the shape of a bell. 
before visitors and all, for, said the master of cere- 
monies, ‘Everybody that comes to the belfry has to | 
take snuff.” 

A bell-rope was jerked from above as a signal, and 
then, to the accompaniment of much sneezing, the 
ringing began. Four men pulled the giant’s rope, 
three managed the next in size, and several bells were 
small enough to be rung by a single person. 

Near by, supported upon music stands, were boards 
bearing tigures in chalk. These represented the 
score, as one would say in music; each man knew 
from them the order in which the variously keyed 
bells were to ring, and one gray-haired veteran 
counted from time to time, to keep the rhythm. 

Then, when that peal was over, we climbed to the 
bell-loft itself to hear another. There hung the great 
creatures, in the midst of their ponderous beams. 

The loft is a rough place, and if one means to make 
the intimate acquaintance of the bells, he must walk 
about among them on timbers instead of a floor. We 
—- over the midmost plank and stood among them, 
half-terrified, dreading their motion, fearing the cry 
from their brazen throats. 

“If you can step over here, and stand on the edge 
of these planks,” said the sexton, ‘you will be safer. 
That will give you a beam to hold by, and I suppose 
the bells are exciting!” 

We stood there agd waited. All the bells had 
been drawn up till they stood on their heads, with 
the great mouths uppermost, so that the first pull 
— bring a perfect note. 

uddenly, there was a hint of motion, one swun 

Ps . and up again, then another and another, onl 
the belfry was alive with a glorious, deafening 
clangor. The moment was full of excitement; it 
was impossible to think of the monsters otherwise 
than as ving things swayed by their own volition. 
But would they never stop? The notes from the 
largest bells beat cruelly upon the ears, and the 
smaller ones filled the interval with splendid concord. 
To put the fingers in the ears, to close the eyes from 
time to time, and thus obtain a semblance of rest and 
peace, were necessary expedients to preserve one’s 
self-possession. 

At length, after seven minutes’ pealing, one after | 
another swung up to its place, and rested there. 
Once more the ears rejoiced in stillness, and we crept 
across the planks again, glad to aero sight and | 
sound of these terrible, beautiful bells. 
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The best worm medicine is “Brown’s Venn | 
Comfits.” Sold everywhere. 25 cents a box. 
ae 
Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A sample will 
be mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., 
27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 


a 2 

Coughs and Colds, Those who are suffering from 
Coughs, Hoarseness, or any throat trouble, should try 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” They may be used at all 
times with perfect safety. Sold only in boxes. [Adv. 
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Teething Made Easy. 
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pieces, with $11 and $13 orders. 
44 and 56 pieces. with $18 & es = 

mer Sets. 118 Foal with $20 ord 


D rated a Dinner Sets, 112 pieces, with 320 orders. 











ay Green, Orange, 
ay Scarlet and Yellow, 
MAG J C LAN AN 
And STERE: Tic al) peices. Views illustee- 
| tin “yo 4 - Bet td SSiic EXHI pa 47 
c. hen ny > aman 
| tal. vs 


| oa i Home jpn n 208 Pp. Gata. 
| ree. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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Toilet Sets, = leces, "with $10 orders. 
Moss Rose Imported Toilet Sets. 1¢ pieces, with $15 orders. 
a! Decorated Shade, be 10 orders. 


Hanging Lam wit 
jams a ep a Jour 


‘atch, Ladies’ or a 
on Coftee o2 
pn yoy this 


plete Promiumn end Price Thustrated Catal 
‘Address THE GREAT GHINA TEA 00., 
210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASE. 





ork, Chicago. | 


spondents, sent 


tor 


Whiteman Milk Jars. 


Agents Wanted in Every Place. 
Every Milk Dealer Needs Them. 


144 | Chambers St., N. Y. City. 
=. CORSETS, 
WAISTS 


| Catalogue 


and 


| Price List. 


DELSARTE CORSET CO., Y 
442 West 23d Street, New York.’ _ 


IF NOT, WHY NOT? 


Sample card, ‘containing Pens for Schools and Corre- 
FREE on receipt of return postage, 2c. 


THE SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 
810  eenrene New York. 





APERFECT LIQUID DENTIFRIC 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 
ITS USE INSURES 
BEAUTIFUL 
CLEAN TEETH 


Price 25 cents 


E. = HOYT 
& CO., 
LOWELL, MASS 


eee ee 





Colds and Coughs 


croup, 

sore throat, 
bronchitis, asthma, 
and hoarseness 
cured by 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


the safest 

and most effective 
emergency medicine. 
It should be in every 
family. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co 


Lowell, Mass. 





| 
FINE 





GUNS. 


We offer a well assorted lot of 
Fine Guns, made by Colt, Parker, Clabrough, and 
others, at unheard of prices. We include a limited 
number of excellent Double-barrel Breech- loaders at 
$9.00. Single-barrel at $4.50 and $8.50. Last named has 
Scott Top Lever. Terms, C. O. When full amount 
of cash comes with the order, a complete set of Re-load- 
ing Tools furnished free of charge. We also offer the 
Plymouth Air Rifle, 7 
roe -plated, with A’ Antique Oak stock 
1.75—cash with the order. This beautiful Rifle shoots 
eit er darts ped shot, and is invaluable for shooting 
Rats, English Sparrows and other pests and for target 
actice. Good Revolvers, full plated, for home defense 
ler— $1.00; 32-cal., $2.00; 38-cal., 
Deatal —— 50. 
cata! 





Box_1114, 
i & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO., 15 Murray St., New York. 


PERFECT FITTING DRESSES. 
Dressmaking. Simplified. 
Any y Can now Learn to a 








The Only Improvement 


on the Tailors Square 
Ever Invented, 


‘ anos 0} 8143 Mong =i 


TO LEARN. RaPip TO Use. FoiLows Every Fas 
babetnas Dressmakers ¢ —e adopting this Wonder- 
ful Garment Drafting Machin 
ITS SUCCESS HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALLED. 
You can test it at your own house for 30 days Free. 
Write now for Illustrated Circular and Liberal Offer. 
THE McDOWELL GARMENT DRAFTING MACHINE Co., 
6 West lith St., New York. 
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